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is no difference of 


Testing One’s Where there 
Progress opinion there is no progress in 
thought. In this day of learned societies and con- 


ventions the onlooker wonders whether savants can 
,ever agree. But under the surface turbulence there 
is a current of steady progress onward. Every great 
discovery results not only in an extension of khowl- 
edge, but in a modification of past knowledge. He 
who finds no modification in his own views from one 
end of a decade to another, may feel assured that he 
has discovered nothing, learned nothing, and been 
more dead than alive. 

x ye 
To be born-again is to become 
again a little child. Whatever else 

is implied in regeneration, this cannot be left out. 

It means to enter anew into that child-like, impres- 
 sionable, and trustful state of life in which we feel 
- the Father ever near us, and enjoy all he would have 


Becoming as 
a Child 


us enjoy, and that with the child’s intensity and un- 
reserve. The man who is truly regenerate isa child 
again, in all the elements of a child’s sensitiveness to 
impressions, of a child’s hopeful trust, of a child’s 
freshness of mind and heart. He blends the ex- 
perience of the wise with the gentleness of the sim- 
ple, and is at-peace. 

sa 


Gain of Seeming Years and experience make their 
as One is marks and: show their traces, in 
face and form as well as in speech and writing, and in 
habits of thought and judgment. Gray hairs and 
furrows and wrinkles, and measured steps, and a 
bowed form, tell their story in their own way, as 
surely as do words of maturity in wisdom, or of 
indulged vice and folly. And, when fairly gained, 
these signs are a possession to be grateful for. <A 
sensible man or a sensible woman would not willingly 
part with such evidences of progress. It is only an 
evidence of advance in years without an advance in 
true maturity that prompts a man to want the lines 
of character to be touched out of his photograph, 
ora woman to c>usent to color her cheeks, or dye 
her eyebrows, or to deck herself in the, garb of 
younger years. Such a person lacks the best quali- 
ties of both youth and maturity. He who is not 
willing to seem himself is not likely to be successful 
in trying to seem anybody else. If we have years, 
let us be willing to show the signs of them. 


Oo 


God’s Standara In the sight of God there is no 
of Great'and Small such thing as either great or small, 
as man measures magnitude. A little sin is a very 
great sin. ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet stumble in one point, he is become ghilty of 
all.’” A great act performed for God’s glory and 
the good of God's children is a very little act, 
‘When ye shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants ; 
we have [only] done that which it was our duty to 
do.’’ 
we would serve God, or would show our love for 
him, is to do the smallest thing that is set for us to 
do just here and now ; and the most we can do just 
now and here is to do that very thing, because it is 
the greatest thing God has for us todo. Where we 
ought to be at this very moment is the grandest 
place in the universe for us to be, as God sees it. 
What we ought to do at this very moment is the 
mightiest thing that God can set for us to do, as he 
sees it. Therefore let usdo it heartily, as for God 
and unto God. 
a. 


Losing an interest No purpose, interest, or enthusiasm, 

in Things lives forever on a single impulse. 
Electricity must have relays, the richest soil must be 
now and again fertilized, and every cause, however 
good, needs new blood and new minds to bring it to 
success. We all know the experience of finding that 
something which has long enlisted our enthusiasm 
has suddenly lost interest for us. We cannot under- 
stand, we seem to ourselves not to be the same peo- 
ple, and are tempted to believe that our former zeal 
was almost hypocrisy. It seems as if the interest 


In view of this truth, the least we can do, if* 


would never come back, and life suddenly looks dull 
and profitless.' When this mood comes upon us, it 
is often because we have trusted that simply because. 
a thing was good in itself it would continue forever ~ 
without any renewing. We have ceased to supply 
our impulses with new momentum, and they flag. A 
geyser rushes up out of the ground, seemingly inex- 
haustible while it plays, and then dies away, and is 
silent. But people have learned that the geyser 
may be started again by rolling stones into it. It is 
much the sdme with sleeping interests. They need — 
to be disturbed by some new activity. Life is a 
series of renewals, and there is always a world full of © 
things which we may use to stir up our drowsy powers, 
An apparently lost interest may be simply a sleeping , 
interest. ee 


CAS 
Broadness 


O WORD has been used more narrowly than 
the word ‘‘broadness.’’ Most commonly 
used in the region of theology and creeds, we have 
come to regard it as almost strictly a theological 
word, and are likely to forget that. theology and 
creed are but one of the ways in which a man ought 
to be broad. rid 
So lacking in discernment is the common wuse™ 
of the word, that one would do well to think 
twice before he considers himself complimented” 
by its application to himself. In some quarters it” 
means little more than that a man has no convic- 
tions about anything, and for this reason many 
exceedingly narrow people have been able to go_ 
complacently through life with the assurance that 
they were both broad and liberal. They have been 
willing to let every one think as he likes, to suspect” 
some good in all creeds, to admit a certain onenesg 
of endeavor at the core of all faiths, and, having) 
admitted that much, they feel entitled to go through” 
life without any further effort to make sure their call- 
ing and election as broad-minded people. But this 
title is always in danger in our day, and will need 
frequent examination from year to year, lest some 
one contest it! Because a man was counted broad © 
twenty years ago is no security whatever that his 
title will stand to-day. % 
A man must now do something more than have a ~ 
liberal creed to be accounted broad. The world has ‘a 
discovered at last that the narrowest kind of a life ~ 
may, be lived out under the most liberal of creeds, ~ 
and the word ‘‘liberal’’ has suffered considerable 
discount.among thinking pegrle. One may take 
sides instinctively with an accused heretic, or with: 
any new notion that is sprung upon the world, and 
yet be anything but broad. Everything seems to be = 
in danger, to-day, of being tested by one conclusion 
more than all others, and that is—life. The war of - 
creeds is going to be decided by the discovery <a 
what creed contains the largest possibility of expan= 
sion for the life of the soul, what creed is she 
the widest outlook, attaching itself to the most coms 
prehensive interests, and manifesting the greatest 
devotion to life. ¥ 
The most fatal narrowness from which we @ver © 
suffer is not one pertaining to.creeds, but to the life 



































































which sees but little to do in the world, which can- 
mot conceive of more than two or three efforts being 
’ worth the making, which dreads being called to face 
"any more pressing needs than it is used to, and 
which shrinks when it is confronted by some enlarge- 
"ment of human interests which puts upon it a demand 
larger than it has ever made ready for. It is the 
» matrowness which does not want to know anything 
> more about the world, and which dreads to be told 
» ‘that it is not broad enough ‘to see the world as it is, 
~~ as well as the world as it used to be. This is the 
» only thing which ever makes a creed larger, —that it 
* confronts a larger world upon which to apply itself. 
A new world has come into the field of observation 
in our day, and one had better think twice as to 
_ whether he is big enough to deserve the description 
of broadness, whether he knows what it is going to 
"> cost to carry that in the years to come,—whether, 
‘in fact, he really wants it, 
_ It costs more to be broad to-day than it did ten 
years ago. The little broadness which is simply 
‘patient with differences of opinion has been used 
‘up, and the greater broadness of realizing and feeling 
what sort of a world we live in, and God’s new mes- 
gage for such a world, and how to apply it, has come 
be demanded of us. To realize that we are not 
addressing the same conditions which existed twenty 
‘years ago, to feel how the world we know has every 
_» way beei lengthened and deepened and widened, ‘is 
‘ the outcome of a discipline which will take much out 
) of our selfishness. Wider than ever before is the 
“sweep of religious thought, and thinking men will 
“Mot consider ‘it a sufficient attitude toward that new 
‘thought that we are only able to tell how.we feel 
about the, last heresy trial. They want something 
~ more active than that. : 
~~ Perhaps there is no more comprehensive summing 
‘Up of the new religious thinking than the title of one 
_ of the earlier books which gave prominence to this 
“broader field and motive for Christian thought,— 
. “The World the Subject of Redemption.’’ Not just 
Ourselves, but the world. The impulse to be derived 
‘from the old effort to reach the world one by one 
was nearly exhausted, the genius of Christianity 
_ demanding some greater thing to do, or some greater 
/ way of doing this very thing. 
' Who that has let all his ambitions keep close 
within the affairs of a single parish, or his own home, 
does not feel aghast and powerless at the first break- 
_ing of such a conception to him? Dream of it we 
all do, but to feel that such a consummation must 
come partly, at least, through us, is something vaster 
> than we had thought of “We like what is near and 
, eonvenient and cosy, our own parish and its snugly 
“defined boundaries. To be called out into this 
~ wider thought of doing something for a whole world, 
and having a share in the movement of a great age, 
» with the knowledge that any effort we can make 
Must be small as compared with what is to be done, 
this puts a tax upon us, our response to which is 
$0 determine our claim to broadness. The gospel 
- has ever fretted the men to whom it has been com- 
"mitted. From it is ever going forth in every age a 
: _ ety like the cry of Laurence Sterne’s starling, ‘I 
can’t get out, I can’t get out!’’ And as the gospel 
| is always calling for us to place more material at its 
» disposal for it to work upon, the times in which we 
~ live are forcing this material upon our notice in a 
_ way which exacts of us a constant attention. 
To every worker there comes a time when, quite 
' apart from the matter of creeds, he begins to suspect 
Oe that he is a narrow man, that there has been a 
; ‘Smaliness to the scope of his work; and a lack of 
‘bravery and aggressiveness about his aims. He feels 
‘that he has been too content to do little things which 
“ean be done with satisfactory completeness, and 
begins to hunger for that greater kind of work which, 
_ do what he will for it, must always remain in advance 
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_ vastly larger than himself. There is pain in every 
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can do complete work in this world only by attempt- 
ing small things. The preacher feels it whet he has 

been long preaching upon little texts, and has been 
avoiding those texts which almost frighten our little 
minds with their greatness, but to deal with which is 
sure to expand us into larger men. . A ministry can 
be gotten through with some. degree of popularity 
which avoids these themes, but it cannot be a long 
or permanent ministry with long or permanent effects. 

The individual sense has always been sufficiently 
strong with most Christians, the feeling that Christ 
came to save their own souls. But now the Chris- 
tian is being called to have a community-sense, and 
a feeling that Christ moves upon a-community, and 
would affect that through him, The world-Christian 
is a praduct of the time we live in,—one who has 
widened his sense of Christ’s work enough to_ take 
in the whole world. Why are missions such a pain- 
ful topic to so many Christian people? Simply 
because to realize their purpose means a painful ex- 
pansion of our present harrow interests in the gospel. 
It means a sending of our thouglit out into a world 
which is too strange and too large to have anything 
homelike about it at the start. Abraham was a type 
of broadness, going out of the snug comfort of his 
traditional religion; and not knowing whither he went. 
The broadening of Abraham was the beginning of 
Christianity, and hardly an age escapes his call to go 
out whither one knows not mto larger stretches of 
service, to make new boundaries for faith, and to 
endure strangeness while the life is growing larger to 
fill the new field. 

Out of all the strangeness and tracklessnes’ of 
these greater themes a man slowly but surely does 
come to find clews leading him more definitely 
than he thought; out of. the great world-salvation 
there begin to shape themselves things that he 
can do for it. And, farther, every smaller interést 
which he had before, instead of being lost, comes to 
have a-new dignity attaching to it. Set in the back- 
ground of the world’s salvation, our own conversion 
takes on a breadth of meaning which shall ever make 
it to us a more august thing. To be a Christian 
to-day means that we must be more Christian than 
most mén have been before. Christian character, 
to be commanding; must be broad, sensitive to many 
interests, ever seeking a wider scope and issue. A 
college president was heard to say recently that he 
thought a sermon ouglit to be just as broad as it 
could possibly be mace. He was not thinking of 
heresy or liberalism, but of the need of making the 
gospel and truth of Christ commensurate with as 
many interests and needs as the world around us is 
constantly disclosing. 

Broadness, then, is not hiding the testimony of 
God in our hearts, but ceaselessly striving to declare 
it under new conditions, and to apply it to new needs. 
Broad men are increasing, and we often long to be 
of their number, but the whole theme of the world’s 
betterment seems so vast*that we dare not say any- 
thing. They too had to give out an uncertain sound 
many a time before they came to speak with author- 
ity. It takes a great deal of work to do a very little 
good in this world, and a great deal of experimenting 
before we score one success. Our own efforts seem 
so small, the constituency for which any one of us can 
work seems so limited, that it seems almost hopeless 
that we should have a part in the furtherance of 
God’s purpose for the whole world. But nothing 
will ever give to our efforts that dignity and broad- 
ness which we sigh for but this very thing of devot- 
ing them to some end vastly beyond them. The 
smaller the god the more withered the worshiper, 
and, the greater the aim, the more it draws out and 
expands the soul of the worker. It is better to live 
in the midst of ‘things too large for us than among 
things too small for us, and a man can never be suc- 
cessfully taken out of himself save by something 


~tmpainitn, ek ede is. 6 ee hice shine in 
" this larger, broader design of working for the world. 
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A Teacher's Influence 4 Sunday-school teacher's influence 
as tohis Pupils’ is quite as important as a Sunday- 
Ammeomantp school teacher’ s other teaching. How 

to exert that influence i in the right direction, ‘and wisely, 
in matters of the amusements, the occupatians, and the 
companionships of the pupils in his care, cafls for wisdom, 
discretion, and tact on the part-of a teacher. A Ten- 
nessee subscriber thus asks for counsel in this direction : 


What stand must teachers take as to children—girls and-boys— 
attending theaters, parties, etc.? Do not these things alienate 
their minds from their books, blunt their morals, and separate 
them from the church? I am very anxiously concerned about 
these things. I do not wish to advocate anything that will deprive 
them of their happiness, neither do I feel that it is right to be mute 
if such is wrong. 

A teacher ought to stand just where he ought to stand, 
just where his Master would have him stand, in view of 
the circumstances and needs of his particular pupils in 
all such matters. His pupils: ought to be able to learn 
from his words and his example, and yet more from his 
manifest spirit, what it is proper and safe for them to do™ 
in his and their Master's service. It ‘* not practicable 
to lay down a specific rule, applicable in all cases, as to the 
only safe cgurse in those border-line practices for one 


and all alike. Each of these things is to be considered | 


by itself, in the light of Bible teachings, and its tendency 

and influence. They are so treated, from time to time, 

in the columns of The Sunday School Times. . But The 

Sunday School Times canhot say that all Sunday-school- 
teachers must think just as its Editor does in matters 

where the Bible teachings are not specific and unmis- 

takable. It is safe and proper to urge pupils to pursue 

that course as to theater-going, card-playing, dancing, 

tobacco-using, and other. border-line customs, which will 

seem to the pupils, on prayerful consideration and with 

careful Bible study, most likely to keep one nearest to 

Christ, and most fit for usefulness in his service. Yet it 
is not safe or proper to consider any one of these customs 

as the chief thing in settling one's personal relations to 

Christ and his cause. 
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Just how to manage a pupil who 
needs special attention, without tak- 
ing too much time which belongs to 
others in the class, is a question which confronts many 
a Sunday-school teacher, ard one that is not ¢asy of an- 
swer. No outsider can answer it for a teacher, although 
he may make suggestions which will aid the teacher in 
its answering. A New York teacher comes with stich a 
question for solution. He says : 


How to Manage an 
Over-Tatking Scholar 


* 

What shall be done with a born talker,—a young man whose 
volubility is often a great annoyance, because it attracts the atten- 
tion of one or two others away from the subject under considera- 
tion? In this case the young man is decidedly better acquainted 
with the Bible generally, and with the ‘essons, than any one else 
in the class, lives ing Christian home, an¢ regularly hears good 
preaching ; but his teacher is often compelled to ask him more 
questions, and devote more time to him than is necessary, in order 
to secure his attention. How shall I manage him ? 


A pupil who is inclined fo occupy too muth of the 
teacher’ s time is greatly to be preferred to one who lacks 
an interest in the lesson or the teacher. It is easier: to 
steer a vessel that is moving than one which is stationary> 
A wide-awake, go-ahead boy is more hopeful than one 
who sits quiet and silent, even though the former needs 
more guidance or checking. It may be well for the 


teacher of the pupil described above to have a personal ___ 


talk with him, commending him for his well-doing, and 
showing a full appreciation of his spirit and intelligence, 
but suggesting that-he can help the teacher in his efforts 
to bring up the less active and more poorly informed 


members of the class. He may be shown that, when he 


has asked a question, he will do well to wait for the 
teacher to ask an answer to it_from the other pupils, and 
may watch for their answers so as to see what is their 


need, and be ready to meet it by his own suggestion,.or ~ 


by another question. Such a pupil needs to feel that 
the teacher and the class are not for lis benefit alone, 





















but for the good of all its members, This may require | 

















































































































sitio well- considered Likerviows with him by the 
teacher, and a careful study of him by his teacher. In 
the long run, the teacher must feel the responsibility of 
his managing. It is the teacher, not the pupil, who is 
on trial. The teacher must manage the pupil, instead 
of being managed by the pupil. A spirited horse re- 
quires a gooc driver, and a good driver prefers a spirited 
herse to a hack. 





In the Forefront 


By Susan Coolidge 


a ee a small, childish dancing company, 
We ran behind the ranks of older ones 

- Half seen, half noticed, very proud to be 

Part of the grown procession with the drums ; 

Each manly stride they covered cost us three 

Of our small steps ;—that was small price to pay 

For sharing in the glory of the day. 


Where are the ranks that seemed to us so tall, 

So full of fire and force and valor brave, 

So full of wisest wisdom, knowing all 

That man can know, or children dumbly crave 

Fo understand with their weak powers, and small? 
It seems a little time since thus we ran, 

Vet we, the children then, now lead the van. 


The stately forms which towered like forest trees, 
The limbs which never tired, (as we supposed !) 
The wills which ruled our infant destinies 

The strength beneath whose shadow we reposed, 
Authority, love, shelter,—all of these, 

Yielding like straws in tempest to the brunt 

“Of Time's fierce wind, have left us in the front. 


"Tis we who are the stalwart leaders now 
(Or seem so to the little ones behind), 

The tireless marchers whom the gods endow 
With the keen vision, the all-judging mind, 
The will, which questions not of why or how, 
But rules and dominates all lesser fates, 
Regardless of their puny loves or hates ! 


How strange it seems to lead, who once were led ! 
To feel thé pressure of the quick young race 
Following and urging on behind our tread, 

Ready and eager to usugp our place, 

Crowding us forward,—though no word be said ! 
*Tis but the natural law which stars obey, 
Following in order due through night, through day. 


O march which seemed so long and is so brief ! 
Whether by rough ways led or smooth greensward, 
Under clear sun or hovering clouds of grief, 

What matter, so they end in thee; O Lord ! 

Who art of mortal toils the full reward ? 

We will keep on content and fearlessly, 

Nor seek for rest until we rest in thee. 


Newport, R. 1 
Yo 


The American Church in Berlin 
By J. F. Dickie, D.D. 


HE American Church in Berlin was founded in the 
days when Governor Wright of Indiana was am- 
bassador, and under _ his active leadership. The ser- 
vices were held in such halls as could be secured, and 
by such clergymen as happened to be resident here from 
time to time. Very early in its history the Rev. George 
Palmer Davies, who was representative of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Central Europe, took 
charge of the church for some ‘time. About the year 
1880 the Rev. Professor Stuckenberg was induced to 
assume the pastorate, and for fourteen years exercised a 
ministry which was most advantageous to the interests 
of the church and of the American colony. During 
most of his pastorate the services were held in the 


’ Junker Street German Methodist Church, and multitudes 


of Americans have pleasant recollections of the great 
privileges of worship and American fellowship in the 
somewhat dingy and uninviting audience room. 

In Dr. Stuckenberg’s time, the church was formally 
organized in 1887. The constitution of the church is of 
the simplest character, and as widely inclusive as it is 
possible for a church of the Lord Jesus Christ to be. 
Acceptance of the Holy Scriptures and the Apostles’ 


_ Creed is the only condition of membership. The affairs 






of the church are managed by a committee, of which the 
pastor is ex officio chairman. As the membership is 
cémposed of: Christians of all denominations, it is pro- 
vided that the committee shall reflect in its composition 
the unity and diversity represented by the members. 
The constitution safeguards every interest, in the express 
provision that equal rights be extended to all denomina- 
tions, and special privileges to none. 

The doctrinal platform of the church is thus happily 
broad enough for all American Protestants to stand upon, 
and as, from the first, large numbers of British Christians 
from all parts of the empire Have united with us, the 
American Church has not only an interdenominational, 
but also an international, character. Consequently the 
communion services, at which Christians of every name 
are found, are especially delightful, solemn, and soul 
stirring. 

Early in November, 1894, just before the present pas- 
torate began, the church removed to the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, 34 Wilhelm Street. 
The location is much more central and attractive, and 
the audience room large, bright, and admirably adapted 
for the church’s work. Including the gallery, there is a 
seating capacity of eight hundred and fifty, and the ser- 
vices are remarkably well attended, in summer as well 
as in winter. Visitors are astonished at the crowds 
which wait upon the church's ministry, and at the evi- 
dent tokens of life and activity. 

The importance of Berlin as a field for American 
church life can hardly be over-estimated. The average 
number of Americans here the year round is about 
twenty-five hundred. Of what elements is this American 
colony composed? Jt includes four hundred university 
students, six hundred’ students of music, art, and lan- 
guage, and two hundred permanent residents, the re- 
mainder being tourists. Those who come here to prose- 
cute their studies at the university are of two classes : 
first, professors who have come to take some special 
study ; and, second, distinguished students who look for- 
ward to eminent place in their professions, or to the pro- 
fessor's desk. 

Whether it be, as it so often asserts, the most intellec- 
tual audience that any preacher in Christendom has the 
privilege of addressing, it is, without doubt, a most bril- 
liant audience intellectually. The preacher has a rare 
opportunity to influence those who are occupying or are 
about to occupy most conspicuous and influential po- 
sitions. How important, therefore, that the old, old 
story should be told in the glowing and confident faith 
that this gospel is the one and alone remedy for all the 
woes of the world.! * That is the key-note of this church’ s 
message to men, and it has proved its power to draw and 
hold as large an English-speaking audience as gathers in 

any city of continental Europe. Moreover, the remark- 
able fact is that men, especially young men, form the 
great majority of the congregation. . 

Throughout the winter months a Sunday evening 
social gathering is held in the pastor's home, with an 
average attendance of a hundred and twenty. This 
service is especially for the students, and is pre-emi- 
nently of a social character. After the pastor's wife 
with the assistance of the Young People’s Union, has 
cordially welcomed and introduced those who come, a 
brief devotional service follows. The hearty singing of 
the gospel hymns—the Lord’s song in a strange land—is 
inspiring and refreshing. The homesickness, which is 
felt most keenly on the day of the Lord, is warded off by 
these pleasant meetings. A historical lecture on some 
Reformation hero is usually given by the pastor. This 
is sometimes varied by an address by Count Bernstooff 
on church life in Germany. At the close of the formal 
service, three-quarters of an hour pass in pleasant greet- 
ings and hearty Christian fellowship. This service is 
greatly valued, and is indeed the right hand of the 
church's power for good in the defense of our young 
people against the special temptations ificident to the 
Continental Sunday. This feature of Berlin church life 
and work owes its inception to Dr, and Mrs. Stucken- 
berg, and the present pastorate has carried on the work, 
with most encouraging results and abundant success. 

Of late the church has become almost as well equipped 
for spiritual work as the home churches. We have a 
voluntary choir of thirty members, a circle of King’s 
Daughters, most efficiently conducted by Mrs. Parsons 
(daughter of the Rev. Dr. Stoddard of the New York 
Observer ); a ladies’ social union, under the active leader- 
ship of Mrs. Willard ; a Sunday-school and Bible class ; 


a Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, and the famous 
Young Men's League. These organizations are of incal- © 
culable value in enabling the church to increase and 7 
multiply its power for good alike among the students, 
the permanent residents, and the passing tourists. Kc 
Life in Berlin, even to those who are devoted Chris- 
tians, is full of trials and perils.. How much more to 
those who, young in the Chfistian life, have but little 
experience, and are far away from the good influences 
of - home! How full of danger to those who are as yet” 
undecided for Christ! Multitudes have gone back to. 
America from Berlin having gained intellectual or esthetic 
culture, but at the terrible expense of some part, if not 
a large part, of their spirituality. Better far had such” 
stayed in native America, and never set foot upon these’ 
European shores. That such cases are not greatly mul- ~ 
tiplied is due to the churches and chaplaincies on this ~ 
continent, the expediency and utility of which are often 
questioned and sometimes decried by miany. We 
boldly take an appeal from Americans ill-informed to 
Americans better informed. All those who know can 
testify to the importance and the efficiency of the 
which the American Church in Berlin has —_ and 
doing. 
Yet there is much more to be done. The most 
pressing need of the church here is thorough and con- 
stant pastoral visitation. Here, as nowhere else perhaps, 
it is the house-going pastor who makes the church-going 
people. In this branch of the work the varied organiza- 
tions of the church are only helpful in a secondary de-™ 
gree. A call from the pastor himself has an influence + 
that has often proved successful, in our own experience, — 
when all else has failed. To enable the pastor to 
himself unreservedly to this work, a partial endowment 
is of the first importance. Hitherto it has been stipu= 
lated that no claims for visitation, beyond attention to 
the sick, shall be made upon the pastor's time, in order 
that he may be free to supplement the small salary the 
church is able to pay by the work of his pen. But literary ~ 
tastes should be sacrificed to the necessity of coming to 
close grips with the lonely student in the critical epoch 
of his life. For the sake of its most highly gifted chile ~ oe 
dren, America will surely be made willing of God to ~~ 
provide in some way or other for a work whose reste + 
will return in blessing to the great Republic. 
Besides this, need we say, we require a church build- 
ing of ourown. But for the hard times, Dr. Stuckenberg 
had seen this great desire of his heart an accomplished “7 
fact. The sum of forty thousand dollars was already in : 
hand, and plans were wisely and carefully laid, whereby 
each college was to collect a thousand dollars, and each” ~ 
state in the Union its quota. A fuller acquaintance with 
the ficld and the experience of other. American p: E 
on the continent of Eunope now leads me to see that the =. 
building is the most pressing need of our church. There- 
fore we hope to push the building as soon as possible % 
And we believe that all other needful things will be added 
unto us. For a web begun, God sends the thread. Gee 
Here is what is virtually a foreign mission in the heart 
of Europe. Round the young American life here s re se 
the temptations of the European continent as fiercely as ae 
the Babylonian temptations assailed Daniel and his com- 
panions and the Egyptian-tried Joseph. The subjects — 
after whom this foreign mission stretches out the arms” 
of its welcome and protection, are not strangers and 
foreigners, but your own sons and dauglrters. 
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Berlin, Germany. 


A Surprise, After All 
By Fredrica L. Ballard 


LIZABETH was going to make a Christmas present |) 
She wanted no one to see what she was doing, so 
she locked the door of her own room. Then she set her) 
cup of water on the table, opened her paint-box, and took _ 

her cardboard, tissue-paper, and glue from the drawer, 
and her scissors from the bureau, then she set to work.” 4 
Mother had said to her only yesterday : a 
‘<I think it would ‘be very nice if Phyllis had papery 

dolls as pretty as yours are, then she wouldn't feel un- BS 
happy when you play with yours.’’ “4 





























-“T'll make little sister Phyllis a paper doll for 
‘Christmas."’ 
She had a pretty picture of a litle girl to trace the doll 
from. She went over the lines with a harder pencil, and 
‘then painted it. The cheeks were pink, and so were the 
“lips ; the eyes were blue, and the hair yellow ; the little 
"thands and bare knees were pink like the cheeks, and 
the stockings were left white, and the little shoes painted 
‘zed like the ones Phyllis wore. 
‘Then she cut the doll out, making the scissors go very 
fully around all the little corners, Now she was 
to make the dresses. She plaited the tissue-paper 
pyery carefully for the skirts, and then she cut a hat from 
heavy green paper, and made a pink tissue-paper bow 
E: to glue on the side. Itwasavery becominghat Eliza- 
> beth thought she had never made so lovely a hat. 
Somebody turned the knob of the door, and tried to 






































** Elizabeth, I' ve come over to play with you. I can’t 
yen the door.’’ 
Elizabeth put her paint-brush into the cup of water, 


t laid down her scissors ; then she went to unlock the 


* Hello, Sue !"’ said Elizabeth. 
~ Sue lived just across the street. 
** What were you making?’’ asked Sue. 
“im aking a paper-doll to give Phyllis for a Christ-: 
mas present,’ said Elizabeth, 
vs ‘Let-me see,"' cried Sue. ‘‘O my! what a pretty 
i ! Are you going to give that to Phyllis? Why, she 
Will tearsit @p in no time! I'd just like to play: with that 
at a lovely hat !"’ 
# Yes,"’ said Elizabeth, « and see how well it fits."’ 
“Don't work at it any more now, Elizabeth,’’ said 
‘Let's play with our jointed dolls. 1 brought 
bssy over. Her arm's been mended. She came home 
dast night. She's got a new blue coat that Aunt Julia 
@ade for her. Come on and dress Isabel, and let's 
) > take them out in their baby-coaches."’ 
ae "Elizabeth looked longingly at the paper doll. She 
- felt just like finishing it. - Perhaps she wouldn't want to 
work at it to-morrow, and there were not many days left 
before Christmas. Still, Sue was her visitor, and com- 
‘pany was the one to choose what todo, So Elizabeth 
" ‘went to the doll's cradle where Isabel was taking her nap, 
> and woke the poor child, put on her coat and cap, and 
~ then both little girls wheeled the baby-coaches up and 
* down the street, and « made believe'’ talk for the 
dolls. 
_ Seon down the street came Elizabeth's mother and 
Phyllis. They had been down town to see the pretty 
ee things in the stores. Phyllis had much to tell. 
"> “And, O’Lizabeth!"’ she said, «1 saw big doils and 
Pt al tittle dolls and paper dolis' aie @ 
'__. Here Sue broke in : 
> “Just you wait, Phyllis, ‘till you see the lovely paper 
ee. doll Elizabeth's making for your Christmas present."’ 
_ Poor Sue! She had not meant to tell Elizabeth's 
© “Christmas secret. She looked sorry the moment she had 
. a Said the words. But Elizabeth thought only of her pres- 
@nt, which would not be a surprise now. 
» that Sue would be almost as sorry as she was. 
**Sue Harris,’’ she said, ‘‘ you're the meanest girl 
of this street. Anybody that would tell a secret—why, 
they d just do anything! I don't care if you never come 
Pa to my house again."’ 
/* Then both little girls began to cry. Elizabeth cried 
Decause she felt disappointed and angry. Sue cried be- 
" @ause she felt sorry and hurt. 
» Sue turned her doll-carriage around, and pushed it 
a - home as fast as she could. Elizabeth picked hers up in 
het arms, and carried it right into thé house. Then she 
hunted up her mother, because she was in trouble. 
_ Mother sat down, and took Elizabeth in her arms, 
“though she was quite a large girl, and her feet touched 
the floor. But Elizabeth did not mind that, and mother 
gq mind either. 
eo told mother all about the trouble. Mother 

































































































She forgot 






















































ae] don't believe Sue meant to tell your secret, Eliza- 

beth, and, as it is so very near Christmas, don’t you think 

+ itis best to forgive her?"’ 

> ** But, inother,"’ said Elizabeth, «‘ that won't fix it if 

~ ¥do forgive her. Now Phyllis knows about the doll, and 
~ Tl have to make something else for her present. I can't 


















“I'll help you think of something,”’ said mother. 

a ee eee 
Elizabeth. 

After Elizabeth was in bed that night, ‘al tak 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. 

«‘T’ve thought of something you can give Phyllis,"’ 
she said, ‘‘ and you can make her the paper doll another 
time, or give her one of yotirs.’’ 

‘* What is.it?’’ asked Elizabeth: 

‘* You can buy a can of white enamel paint, and paint 
your old doll-carriage with it, and cover the cushions 
with something fresh, and cut a new piece of carpet to 
fit the floor of the carriage. It will look like new, and 
you can give that to Phyllis. 1 don’t believe you'll need 
it yourself after Christmas."’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘ I can do that ; that will be 
a splendid thing to do. And I know what I'll do with 
the paper doll, —I was just thinking. [I'll send it over 
to Sue for her Christmas tree. I'll make it some more 
dresses. She said this afternoon she'd like to play with 
it herself, It will be a surprise, after all."’ 


Philadelphia. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that hag to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here.” The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


RO 
[Other Christmas articles appeared in last week’s issue} 
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The Superintendent’s Relation to the 
Christmas Season 


By Thomas P. Barnefield 


OW that the Christmas season has come to be rec- 
ognized by nearly all our churches and Sunday- 
schools, the superintendent s relation to it is an important 
consideration. Whether he be the rector, or pastor, or 
suitable layman selected for the purpose, he may influ- 
ence the Christmas thought of his school, and the con- 
tinuation of this influence might soon shape the ideal of 
the people of that parish relative to this Christian festi- 
val. In our country the average thought concerning the 
day seems tending toward a Christmas without the 
Christ, —not intentionally, but unconsciously. 

In city and town one may watch the seller and buyer 
of Christmas goods for Christmas purposes, and wonder 
what the real motive is that lies back in the heart of 
each of them. A looker-on at the usual Christmas 
festival of a Sunday-school may see the fruit of a Christ- 
mas tree gathered from its branches, and distributed to 
the eager recipients of it, and try to analyze the actual 
thought in the minds of those who planned and enjoyed 
the good time. You may have overheard after-Christmas 
talk between friends, and from it have learned that one 
received five presents, and another three ; but did you 
hear from either of them any expression about the real 
Christmas theme? In one of our cities where the Christ- 
mas season had passed, a general company of people 
was spending a socialevening. During the conversation 
there was an accidental and informal inventory of the 
Christmas festivals just closed, from which it appeared 
that the First Church had the best music, the Second 
Church had-the finest display of flowers, the Fhird had 
given the greatest number of gifts, while others had the 
tallest tree, the richest refreshments, the largest audience, 
and so on to the end ; but there was nothing in ali the 
evening talk about the facts and meaning of the Bethle- 
hem story. If the present trend of Christmas thought 
be in the disection suggested, can the Sunday-school 
superintendents of our country do aught to change the 
current into better channels? We think they can. 

Christmas is the happiest holiday of the year. May 
it remain so until all of us shall have entered upon the 
eternal Christmas on the other shore! But this distin- 
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existence, and that cause ought to be the living fountain 
whence all the streams of Christmas observance should 
flow. If Christmas were to become more a holy day, 
it need not be thereby any less the holiday we love. 

Theaverage superintendent, either personally or through 
his assistants or committees, will anticipate and plan for 
the Christmas season in hisschool. Having the pastor's 
co-operation, the plan should be large enough to include 
the church and congregation. At the most convenient 
time, on or near the happy day, have all the school and 
people together in the house dedicated to the Christ, to 
whom we dedicate our Christmas. 

The exercises may comprise a service or a festival, or 
both combined. We can well omit the ‘‘ Santa Claus”’ 
elements, for their history and associations are not of the 
true Christmas. But in reverent and simple ways the 
scenes of the shepherds with their flocks, of the angels 
and their songs, of the birth of the Lord of light and 
glory, and of the earliest greeting and gifts he received, 
may be made again the real, rea/ events they were origi- 
nally, instead of pretty stories prettily told. Then it will 
not be difficult to lead the school and people to link this 
wondrous life to their own personal lives with all the 
blessed and helpful meanings intended by our heavenly 
Father. * If it be a festival service, its remaining parts 
may be quite in keeping with all that has gone before, 
although less and less formal even to general sociability. 
If it become a time of public gift-making, let all receive 
alike ; if it take the better way of offering gifts, the true 
spirit of Christmas will he quite in evidence. But, in it 
all, the preceding preparations, the current enjoyment, ia 
the subsequent memories, let the earthly beginning of 
Christ’ s wonderful life, and its equally wonderful rela- 
tions to us, be ever the prominent features. The form 
of such an observance need not always be the same ; it 
were better to give it new form and freshness at each 
succeeding Christmas. “But the objective point should 
not be changed. If this were repeated from year to year 
by the one hundred and thirty thousand: Sunday-schools 
in our country, it woul@ become an educational force ~ 
spreading wider and wider in every community ; it would 
gradually lift the Christmas thought to higher planes, 
and would tend to shape the Christmas events in such - 
manner that they will better express the meaning of , 
the day. 

How to arrange such a service, and have it sparkle 
with freshness every year, are pertinent questions. Or- 
dinarily the home made is better than the ready made. 
This, however, means a plan thought out and slowly 
ripened in the environment of its subsequent use. For 
this there is much material, but the best must be sought 
and selected with care. Only the best is good enough 
to use. Poor material is so plentiful that the good seems 
almost to hide itself away. Yet the true superintendent 
is ever seeking goodly pearls for his school, and the 
Christmas season will not find him ‘unprepared. 

In the older musical compositions are many treasures 
of Christmas song. The carols from the time of Luther 
down, parts of the oratorios of the great masters, simple 
anthems that weave melody and prophecy and gospel a 
together, may be found to reward the search of the ae 
superintendent and to glorify the Christmas program. : 

And then what wealth of suggestion and beauty may 
be obtained. from the art of the church that has come to 
us through the later centuries ! Many forms of repro- 
duction have made this art quite-easily accessible to the 
superintendent, and the stereopticon will pass these 3 
reprodyctions on to the assembled school and people at - ~ 
trifling expense. a 

Modern travel has placed near most of the schools ~~ 
some one who has walked the one long street of Bethle- 
hem, and stood over the silver star in the rocky Cave 
under the Church of the Nativity; some one who has 
lunched on the shepherds’ field and scanned the over- 
hanging sky to find the place through which the angels 
came so long ago. The story told by such a traveler - 
would make any Christmas service glow with interest. 

And, ‘est of all, there is the old Book. Nothing — 
touches tl. human heart like the inspired word, and the 
superintendent must draw largely from this unfailing well 
to make his Christmas service really serve. Lat yout 
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Old Testament, and see the foregleams of the Christmas | 
then to come. Lead the people to the opening chapters 
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dinfold and enforce its meaning. Have them all come 
to the beloved Apostle whose eyes were in heaven while 
he wrote the closing pages of the Book, and help them 
to see the glimpses which he gives of the heavenly 
Christmas whose songs are an everlasting tribute to the 
Christ, and whose joys are the eternal heritage of his 
people. Yes, there is guuch material for the superin- 
tendent’s use when he plans for Christmas in his school. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHD 
Christmas Hints for Superintendents 


By Gerard B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


4 aye happy Christmas time is drawing near. With 
its approach comes weighty responsibility upon 
‘ superintendents and other Sunday-school officers. The 
quality and spirit of the Christmas celebration will depend, 
in each school, very largely upon its leaders. Possibly 
you think you have “‘ tried everything.’" You are say- 
ing, ‘‘ What can we do this year ?"’ 

_ This is an important question. _It is important because 
the question of the influence of what you decide to 
do is so important. Can we not make our celebration 
“this year teach more of the story of the Christ-child and 
breathe more of the real Christmas spirit than ever 
before? This we ought to be able to do without re- 
ducing, even in the least, the good cheer and joyfulness 
of the occasion. 

Maybe you want to have a week-day entertainment. 
That will be well ; but we do not see that you are at all 
shut up to having the queer doings of a so-called Santa 
Ciaus, with his platform buffoonery, poor jokes, and dis- 
tribution of presents. We are quite sure also that you 
can find something better than the miniature theatricals 
s»me schools have had, with all sorts of fairies who appear 
and disappear, and make funny speeches, —hiding under 
a mass of nonsense all the true and beautiful significance 
of the season. 

A carefully prepared program of Scripture and song 
can always be made interesting and enjoyable. An 
evening entirely given up to the singing of Christmas 
carols, anthems, and hymns, will bring both pleasure 
and profit. Decorating ‘the Sunday-school rooms with 
evergreens, bright mottoes, stars, and other designs, will 
prove an unfailing delight for a week to boys and girls 
let loose from school, and for grown-up boys and girls 
as well. Christmas trees are never out of fashion, But 
Christmas trees. ought to be used to teach the duty and 
privilege of giving, fully as much as to give scholars the 
pleasure of receiving. We have heard of a school in 
which three trees were used. All were prettily decorated. 
On one were placed the presents for the children. The 
two others were appointed to be filled by the children. 
They had been asked to bring cards, toys, or any gifts 
suitable. The gifts were hung onthe trees, and after- 
wards given to the children in an orphan asylum. A 
large school we know, last year, after beautifully deco- 
rating their room, had an evening of Scripture and song. 
No presents of any kind were given. It was made an 
occasion for giving rather than receiving. © Besides the 
gifts of partly worn clothing, shoes, and toys, éach class 
was asked to provide for something new. Some classes 
said, ‘‘ We will give a ton of coal.'’ Young men sent 
sacks of flour, young women bushels of potatoes, some 

' Drought cloth for the Benevolent Society to make up ; 
some classes brought Christmas dinners, some pairs of 
shoes, some money with which to purchase needed 
things. The gifts were brought in the spirit of love for 
Christ and -his poor, and the exercises were character- 
ized by remarkable enthusiasm. The Golden Rule of 
service seemed to reveal thé real luxury of life to all who 
took part. 

But we are not limited to these ways of celebrating the 
day. The stereopticon has opened up to us a field that 
is rich and helpful. By means of this we can, with 
easily secured pictures, present to our schools and their 
guests the very scenes where the leading events of 
Christ's life took place. Thus Bethichem, with the very 
plain on which the angels appeared, will appeal to all 
eyes. Then will come the Jordan, and the wilderness 
where Jesus was tempted; Nazareth, also, where he 
lived for thirty years. The Mount of Olives, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, Calvary, the Pool of Siloam, the Well 
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made more real and clear than it canbe in any other 
way. Young and old alike will be charmed by such an 
entertainment as this, and they will be instructed as well, 
while their thoughts will be kept closely in line with the 
events of the season. 

Another entertainment, -fully as interesting, can be 
given by getting copies of the most renowned pictures 
of the various events of our Lord's life as portrayed by 
the great masters of painting. These can be had, like 
those of which we have already spoken, at a small rental. 
There is no dearth of really noble pictures of scenes from 
the birth to the ascension. The only difficulty will be to 
make a selection because there are so many. Along 
with remarks, some carols, solos, or choruses, with words 
bearing directly upon the scenes, could be sung, and the 
whole service made very impressive. The use of the 
stereopticon opens up almost unlimited opportunities 
for making our Christmas entertainments really enter- 
taining, and at the same time making them the source 
of wholesome instruction and helpful spiritual impulse 
as well. 

For the Sunday service in our own school last year we 
made preparation by a week of social labor in most 


_elaborately decorating the room with evergreens in 


wreaths, festoons, and designs ; by occasional rehear- 
sals for a month previously, and on the day singing such 
anthems as Shelley's ‘‘ Christmas,’’ Neidlinger’s ‘‘ The 
Birthday of the King,’’ Schilling’s «‘ The Herald Star,"’ 
Mendelssohn's “‘ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,’’ etc. 
The best music written is not too good for a Sunday- 
school,.and none of it is too difficult for any school, with 
a leader, to learn. Interspersed with well-chosen re- 
sponsive Scripture readings, thoughtful remarks, earnest 
prayers, and an offering for benevolence, such a service 
will deepen the Christmas joy in hundreds of hearts, 
and mark the day as one long to be remembered with 
delight. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
CFD 


Well recognized now, in the Sunday- 
school world, is the principle that the 
Christmas festival should encourage 
the children to give, as a joy greater than mere receiving. 
One plan now widely employed, both in city and country 
schools, is outlined in the following circular-letter, issued 
last year in Plainfield, New Jersey. And to any super- 
intendent or school not already observing this giving 
custom it will present the why and the what concisely, 
as expressed by a clear-sighted superintendent : 


Giving rather 
than Receiving 


Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church Sunday-School. 
CHRISTMAS, 1895. 


“ The angel said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the 
people: for tLere is born to you this day in the city of David 
a Saviour which i¢ Christ the Lord.” 

DEAR FRIEND: 

We are about to celebrate the day when good tidings 
came, good tidings not for us alone; but for “all the people.’’ 
Very many people in Plainfield are not so fortunate as we, and 
God has given us the privilege of bringing joy to them. So on the 
afternoon and evening of December 26, when we meet to enjoy 
our Christmas festival, let each one of us bring some useful gift, 
such as canned vegetables, flour, oatmeal, gloves, clothing,—any- 
thing that will make somebody feel better. 

If you would like to have some of the gifts sent to any particular 
person, please indicate it here : 
Name . 
Address . ; Wha be Wy oe ate oe ae eee 
May Christmas be to you a day of great joy, and may the New 
Year be the happiest and brightest you have ever had, and may 
we all labor together throughout the year to make our Sunday- 
school a source of inspiration and strength to us in our Christian 
lives. ’ 
WILLIAM D. MURRAY, 
Superintendent. 
2... 


A method need not be expensive to be 
effective. Badges of heavy ribbon, 
elaborately printed with letters of 
gold, may constitute no smali item of expense when they 
are to be distributed in a large school on some festival 
occasion. F. W. Hoyt, superintendent of ‘‘ Sunshine 
Sunday-school,’’ Shelton, Connecticut, has a live school. 
At a recent festival, he distributed to the school badges 
made of strips of colored cambric. The main badge 
was blue, about six inches long and an inch and a half 


Badges of 
Colored Cambric 


it suggests these, for addresses or discussions 


wide. At the top of this, three narrow strips were attached, 

in pink, yellow, and red. The effect was really pretty, ~ 
and, as Mr. Hoyt says, they practically ‘‘cost noth 

to get up, and answered every purpose of ribbon badges."" 
Printing on the badge was done with a rubber hand- 
stamp, giving the name of the school, the occasion, 

the date. 














“ Written Question Review” in 
the Class 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


LANS for conducting quarterly reviews in the Sun> ~ 
day-school class are numerous and varied, but 
experience constantly testifies that the simplest methe 
are generally the most acceptable and satisfactory. 

A plan which has met with the hearty co-operation ¢ 
classes, beyond the primary, and engendered f 
enthusiasm, is the ‘‘ Written Question Review,"’ in om 
form or another, a way of placing the work literally i 
the hands of the pupils. 7 

To illustrate, one form is this : Twenty-four question 
two upon each lesson, are written upon as many slips 
paper, numbered consecutively, and given out in reg 
order. These questions must be made as inclusive @ 
fundamental as possible, their general depth and. 
of course, determined by the respective teacher, who j 
best acquainted with the intellectual status of the class. 

This plan, only an experiment at first in a Sunday- 
school in New Jersey, is now regularly incorporated ine Pa 
more than one class, and is working successfully. 

Clinton, N. J. 
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Tenehitig Christian people are being remind 
the Lesson of the by leafleis of the ‘‘ Reform Bureau, 
** sgooth Christmas” __an organization with headq 
at Washington, District ‘of Columbia,—that ‘‘ Scho rs 
are agreed that Christ was born on some unknown id: ’ 
in the last quarter of the years B.C. The nineteen=~ 
hundredth birthday of Christ should therefore be ose 
brated in the last quarter of 1896, Its Christmas’ is “ 


-unquestionably either the last Christmas in the 


teenth century or the first Christmas in the twent 
and in either case should have an unusual celeb 
including “some review of social progress."’ 
other themes for thought at that time, for old and ye 
1“ H 
are boys and girls in Christian lands better off than bol 
and girls in ancient pagan Jands? How better off tham” 
boys and girls of the heathen lands to-day ?” How < » 
the boys and girls in Christian lands come short of wi i 
Christ would have them be? By what forces can ey 
be lifted: to his standard?’’ More than one Sy fa 
school teacher intends to emphasize this fact, an ais - 
these questions, in teaching the next ‘‘ Christmas lesson”* 
in the class, 

oe 


« VestePocket”? NOt only the adult and masculine as 
Books vest-wearer appreciates the gift, from 7 
for Youngsters his Bible-class teacher, of a ‘Vest. 
pocket"’ book containing such things as the texts of % 
year’s lessons, golden texts, and blanks for memo: 3 
but the girls and the little boy ot yet so, in-vested vale 
such books perhaps more, and know how to find p kets 
of some sort to keep them in. A memorandum onatk 
page of one of these little books containing the 
as annually issued by John D. Wattles'& Co., was 
by a boy less than eight years old, and indicates a chile 
value and use of such books. He records, 
November 22 : 


‘I love the lesen. The lesen is the best thing to read. IT 
to read the lison whenever I get a chants. I like the provette,"*: 
These ‘‘ booklets,’’ in paper or cloth covers, and ca 
but a few cents each, are issued by most of the Sune 
school supply houses of the different denominations, - : 
Teachers of children as well as adults will do well to get 
a few for Christmas or New Year's giving. 






















































































Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 


iiecbes 5-—etomen Anclated King... ee ‘a Kimge x: 28-39 

b October s1.—Solomon’s Wise Choice... ...+- 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
October 18>-Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom... . » Kings 4: 25-34 

|. October a5 —The Proverbs of Solomon. . . .. . . . Prov. 1: 1-19 

'& November «—Building the Temple. .... - . 1 Kings 5: 1-12 

aa November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. ...... x Kings 8 : 54-63 

-» November 15,—God's Blessing upon Solomon. .... 1 Kings 9: 1-9 

% 8. November ac.—Rewards of Obedience .... . + pyr 2 Prov. 3: 1-17 
9 November 2g.—The Fame of Solomon .. . . . 4°. + Kings 10: 1-10 


40. December 6.—Solomon’s Sin + . ¥ Kings 21 : 4-13 
a8. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance . . . ..Prov. 23: 15-25 
December 20.—The Birth of Christ Matt. 2: 2-12 
December 27.—Review. - 


“es ee © ee eee 





oO 
First Quarter, 1897 
> @. January 5.—Christ’s Ascension... 2 2 wee es , Mets st ny 
@ January 20.—The Holy Spirit Given. . . . S66 o's +) ssAeteas ar73 
January t7.—A Multitude Comverted ......5.-. Acts 2? 32-47 
: o4.—The Lame Man Healed .. 2... 1.25 Acts 3: 1-16 
“Be 3 gt.—The Boldness of Peter and John... .. . Acts 4: 1-14 
RK 7-—True and False Giving. . .. . . + Acts 4: 32 to 5: t2 
y, February 14.—The Prison Opened. . 2... soe - Acts 5; x9-3 
February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . ’ cts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 
) February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed 2.04 SUE Acts 8+ 1-17 
Match 7.—The Ethiopian Convert... 6... 6. 6. Acts 8 : 26-40 
t. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . Acts 9: t-22, 17-20 
ae. March or.—Christian Self-Restraint.......... 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 
en ot 
LEY 
’ . 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
> 


tudy 25.—Review Lesson: Solomon 
’- the Splendid Failure 


‘Sources or KNow.epce ConcerNninc Him, 
t Kings 1 to 11 gives us the plain unvarnished story which 
ost fully determines our estimate of the king. “2 Chroni- 
@les practically repeats the historical details, merely “leav- 
out most of the darker facts. This account gives us 
fe impression of a splendid reign, signalized by the ere¢tion 
of the temple and the organization of its services. The Song 
> “Songs contributes to our understanding of the magnificent 
lay in which Solomon delighted, while Ecclesiastes shows 
radi in Jewish tradition, he was known as one who made 
a failure of life. The legends so common among the Arabs 
Vad ho historical value. It is instructive to note how few 
iches of real religious value there are in this mass of ma- 





© WS. Tue Toricat Srvupy or us Lire. 

W. Its Periods. We may perhaps distinguish the opening 
of his reign, the years devoted to building the temple 
‘nd palace at Jerusalem, the later years. Such # division is 
en, but has more ethical than chronological signifi- 
















es hes Development; Farrar calls ita “ magnificent ‘mbridt- 
Was.” His selfish ambition wrecked his life, which was so full 
of ‘early promise. 
G, 4 Manifestations. (1.) The shrewd rude: clever in 
Whe. decision of disputes (i Kings 3 : 16-28); decided ‘in ‘his 
¥y policy (2: t42-46) ; one doing “‘ judgment and justice”’ (10:9). 
) The able administrator: providing for the maintenance 
Sf the court (4: 7-19, 27, 28), looking out for the defense-of 
“his country against possible invasion (9°: 1§-19) ; organizing 
eee wot (9 :°23; 12: 285 5: 13-48), “ete! (3-) The 
sovereign, erector of stately and costly palaces and 
buildings ; contracting alliances ; projecting and push- 
ig commercial ventures ; fostering all that gave his kingdom 
t of glory. (4.) The partly obedient ton aiid Ser- 
Went of the Lord: building the temple for the name of the 
‘Mord as David had commanded ; dedicating it with a won- 
prayer, but building shrines for other gods too. (5.) 
destructive statesman. 
gms arc lessened, his money is gone, idolatry has gained a fost- 
id in Jerusalem, his people groan under tyranny, his own 
jis « fool, an idolater (14: 22) and a sensualist. 
ha dts Characteristics. A brilliant, promising, resourceful 
An opportunity unparalleled. An imspiring example 
life of David. Through sheer selfishness, which” led 
ambition and disregard) of God, this life became « failure. 
}was another of the “ might have been ”’ class. 
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‘ety.”” Solomon was not a growing chatacter such as ‘David, 





Lesson. XIII, December 27, 1806. 


Fourth Quarterly Review 
Home Readings 


M.—1 Kings 1: 28-39. Solomon anointed king. 
T.—1 Kings 3 :'§-15. .Solomon's wise choice. 


W.—1 Kings 5: 1-12. Building the temple. 


T.—1 Kings 8: 54-63. The temple dedicated. 
F.—Matt, 2: 122. The birth of Christ. 
S.—1 Kings 9: 1-9. God's blessing upon Solomon. 


S.—1 Kings 11: 4-13. Solomon's sin. .~ 
CSS 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER ; Zhy throne shail be es- 
tablished for ever.—2 Sam. 7 ; 16. 


1. SOLOMON ANOINTED KING. 


apd ’s Observations. ( 
OUTLINE: <2. ’s Testimony. ; 
{eRe een’s Gifts. ‘ 


10, Topic : Correcting the King’s Transgressions, 
curse: {2 ha heey Oak. 
TLINE: 42. 
3. A Grievous Penalty. 


tr. Toric : Proclaiming the Kiag’s Warnings, 
OUTLINE : | x 
, 


12, Toric : Introducing the Everlasting ‘King. Fas DS 


OUTLINE : {= The Kine 


3. The King Honored. 
RSs~ 
Review Bible-Lights . 


Keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways. Lesson 1.— Superintendent : And the king said unto them, 
——s Kings 2: 3. 


Il. SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. 


Take with you the servants of your lord, and cause Solomon 
my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down to 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.—/se. Gihon ; and let Zadpk the priest and Nathan the prophet 


4ii: 


70. 


lll. SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 


Them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed.—z Sam. 2 ; 30. 


IV. THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


My son, if iapey entice thee, consent thou not.—/Prov. 


i. 10. 


Vv. BUILDING. THE TEMBLE. 


anoint him there king ever Israel: and blow ye with the 
trumpet, and say, God save king Solomon (1 Kings 1 : 33, 34)- 
Scholars: Keep the charge of the Lord thy, God, to walk 
in his ways (1 Kings.2 : 3). 
Teachers : Thou shalt keep the Commandments of the Lord 
thy God, to walk in. his ways, and te fear him (Deut. 8 : 6). 
All; Righteous and true are thy ways,.thou King: of the 
ages (Rev. 15 : 3). 
Lesson 2,— Superintendent: In Gibeon the Lord press ae 


Except the Lord bend the house, they labour in vain-that to Solomon. in a dream by night : and God said, Ask what I 
build it. —Psa. 127 - 


VI. THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 


shall give thee. And Solomon said, . Give thy servant 
therefore an understanding heart to pales thy people, that I 


The Lord is in his holy temple : let all the earth keep silence may discern between good and evil ; for who is able to judge 
before him.— Had, 2 : 20, 


Vil. GOD'S BLESSING UPON SOLOMON. 


piecaksar ape ice Pe enn aera ved a 


sorrow with it.—/Prov, 


10 + 22, 


Vill. REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. * 


In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.— Prov. 7: 6. 


' Behold, a greater than Solomon is bere,— A/a7z., “a: : fe heart, even as the sand that ison the sea. shore; - 


. 


1X. THE FAME OF SOLOMON. 


%. SOLOMON’S ‘SIN. 


Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.— 


z Cor. 


For the drunkard and thé glutton shall come to poverty.— the firstfruits of all thine increase (Prov. 3 : 9). 


zo. 


Xi. 


* ra, 
CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


Prov. 23° 21. 


Xl. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. * 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 


bring you good veg of great joy, Which shall be to all t-cinning of knowledge: but the foolish despise wisdom end 


people.— Luke 2 . 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, of - greee unto thy head, and chains about thy neck: (Pies 
and keep his commandments : 


XII. REVIEW. 


for this is the whole duty of 


man.—L£cel, 12 ; 73. 


AS? 
Topics ard Outlines 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Establishing the Throne of David. 


At the end of his life his domin- 


Topic : Appointing David's Successor. 


erie. J 2: Lhe Successor Designated, 
woe { 2. The Successor Inaugurated. 


. Toric: Endowing the King with Wisdom. 
< --. J 3. A Wise Choice. 
OusLeNe be A Splendid Reward. 
. Topic; Exalting the King with Honors. 
1. Honorable Peace. 
e -«. |} 2 Honbrable Weaith. 
OUTLINE: 4 3° Honorable Wisdom. 
4. Honorable Work. 
Toric : Employing the King’s Wisdom. 
1.. Solomon’s Proverbs. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Wisdom Commended. 
3- Iniquity Denounced. 


. Torrc : Utilizing the King’s Friendships. 


1. Friendly Intercourse. 
2. Fair Dealing. 


OUTLINE : { 
3. Peaceful Co-operation. 


. Toric : Accepting the King’s Work. 


1. Solomon’s Prayer. 
2. Solomon’s 


OUTLINE : Blessing. 
{= Solomon’s Offerings. 


. Torrc : Guarding the King’s Prosperity. 


1. Solomon Encouraged. 
Ourumm: {5° Solomon Warned 
. Toric: Displaying the King’s Experiences. 
1. Keeping the Commandmen*s, 
OuTLINE : {> Trusting the Lord. 
3- Seeking for Wisdom. 


this thy great people? And the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing (1 Kings 3 : 5, 9, 10). 

Scholars: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
(Psa. 111 : 10), 

Teachers; Be thou im the fear of the Lord all the day long 
(Prov. 23 : 17). ; 

Ail; Unite my heart to fear hp aii (Psa. 86,: 12). 

Lesson 3.— Superintendent’: And God gave Solomon wis- 
dom and understanding exceeding much, and ‘largeness of 
And: Solo- 
mon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
east, and all the wisdom of Egypt (1 Kings 4 : 29, 30): — 

Scholars: Them that honour me I will honour, and .they 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed (1 Sath. 2:30), + fs! 

Teachers: Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with eat! 


+ 
, 


ae 
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All; My mouth shall be filled with thy praise, and. with 





thy honour all the day (Psa. 71 : 8). ae 
Lesson 4.—Superintendent: The fear of the Lord’is the - ee 
instruction. My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and a 
forsake not the law of thy mother : for they shall be a chaplet is ied 
1: 7-9). ae 
Scholars : My son, if sinners entice thee, consent hon ‘not pe OM 
(Prov. 1 : 10). te 
Teachers: Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun ne 


, sel of the wicked, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- “7 
" teth im the seat’ of the scornful (Psa. ft: 1). 

Ail; But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in-his er! 
law doth he meditate day and night (Psa. 1 : 2). Bay: 

Lesson §.— Superintendent: And, behold, I purposé to oe 
build an house for the name of the Lord my God, as the’ Lord oe 
spake unto David my father, saying, Thy son, whom } will a 
set upon thy throne in thy room, he shall build the house for 
my name. Now therefore command thou that they hew me 
cedar trees out of Lebanon ; and my servants shall be with 
thy servants ; and F will give thee hire for thy servants accord- MC 
ing t all that thou shalt say (1 Kings 5 : 5, 6). Sen 

Scholars: Except the Lord build the house, they labour. in 
vain that build it (Psa. 127 : 1). 

Teachers : Not by might; nor by power, but by my sping 
saith the Lord of hosts (Zech. 4 : 6). 

All: I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be spon 
me (2 Kings 2 : 9). . 

Lesson 6.—Superintindent: And the king, and all Israel 
with him, offered sacrifice before the Lord. And Solomon 
offered for the sacrifice of peace offerings, which he offered 
unto the Lord, two and twenty thousand oxen, and an hari- 
children of larncl dedicated the house ig Lord (1 Kings 
8 : G2, 63). ; 

Scholars : ‘Ths Ishnd Sade hide Sely: inset s20t all 
keep silence before him (Hab, 2 : 20). 1 & 

Teachers : Know ye not that your body is a temple of the =" 

1 Nots.—Any uumber of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed on 
siogio chasms, Gt epavaniees siesta bn Wail at agen 
Sunday School Times. Pa pretei 5 e eee 
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Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God? _ 


(4 Cor, 6: 19.) 
Ail; What agreement hath a temple of God with idols ? for 
we are a temple of the living God (2 Cor. 6 : 16), 


Lesson 7.— Superintendent: And as for thee, if thou wilt 
walk before me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of 
heart, and in uprightness, to do according to all that I have 
commanded thee, and wilt keep my statutes and my judge- 
ments; then I will establish the throne of thy kingdom over 
Israel, for ever; according as I promised to David thy father 
(1 Kings 9 : 4, 5). 

Scholars : The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he 
addeth no sorrow with it (Prov. 10 ; 22). 

Teachers; But if ye shall turn away from following me, . . . 
then will I cut off Israel out of the land which I have given 
them (1 Kings 9 : 6, 7). 

Ail; Pray ye for me to the Lord, that none of the things 
which ye have spoken come upon me (Acts 8 : 24). 


Lesson 8.— Superintendent. Let not mercy and truth for- 
sake thee: bind them about thy neck ; write them upon the 
table of thine heart: so shalt thou find favour and good un- 
derstanding in the sight of God and man. Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not upon thine own understand- 
ing (Prov. 3 : 3-5). 

Scholars : In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths (Prov. 3 : 6). 

Teachers: O Lord, ... it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps (Jer. 10 : 23). 

All; Oh that my ways were established to observe thy 
Statutes ! (Psa. 119: §,) 


Lesson 9.— Superintendent: And when the queen of Sheba 
had seen all the wisdom of Solomon, and the house that he 
had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his ser- 
vants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, 
and his: cupbearers, and his ascent by which he went up unto 
the house of the Lord; there was no more spirit in her 
(1 Kings 10 : 4, 5). 

Scholars: Behold, a greater than Solomon is here (Matt. 
12 : 42). 

Teachers; The queen of the south shall rise up in judge- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it: for she 
came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon (Matt. 12 : 42). 

All: How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 
(Heb. 2:: 3.) 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And the Lord was angry 
with Solomon, because his heart was turned away from the 
Lord, the God of Israel, which had appeared unto him twice, 
and had commanded him concerning this thing, that he should 
not go after other gods: but he kept not that which the Lord 
commanded (1 Kings 11 : 9,50). 

Scholars: Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall (1 Cor. 10 : 12). 

Teachérs » God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it 
(4 Cor. 10 : 13). 

All; Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from the 
evil one (Matt. 6 : 13). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent: Hear thou, my son, and be 
wise, and guide thine heart in the way. Be not among wine- 
bibbers ; among gluttonous eaters of flesh (Prov. 23 : 19, 20). 

Scholars; For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty (Prov. 23 : 21). 

Teachers: Be not deceived: neither. . . thieves, nor cov- 
etous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God (4 Cor. 6 : 9, 10). 

All; Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in revelling 
and drunkenness (Rom. 13 : 13). 

Lesson 12.— Superintendent: Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, wise men from the east came to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we saw his 
Star in the east, and are come to worship him (Matt. 2 : 1, 2). 

Scholars; And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people (Luke 2 : 10), 

Teachers ;.God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have et¢rnal lite (John 3 : 16). 

Ail; Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift (2 Cor. 
9: 15). 

Review.— Superinicndent: Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments : 
for this is the whole duty of man (Eccl. 12 : 13). 


ASE 
Recapitulation 


ss HY throne shall be established for ever.’’ So is it de- 

T clared in the golden text for the quarter (2 Sam. 7 : 
16). . Illustrative of the fulfilment of this declaration, the les- 
sons of the quarter were set forth, topically, thus : 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Establishing the Throne of David 


. Appointing David’s Successor. 

. Endowing the King with Wisdom. 
. Exalting the King with Honors. 
Employing the King’s Wisdom. 

. Utilizing the King’s Friendships. 

. Accepting the King’s Werk. 

. Guarding the King’s Prosperity. 

- Displaying the King’s Experiences. 
. Confirming the King’s Reputation. 
. Correcting the King’s TransgreSsions. 
. Proclaiming the King’s Warnings. 
12, Introducing the Everlasting King. 


So Mw ANS whe 


Severally considered, the lessons illustrate the general topic 
in the following order : 

Lesson 1.—David having become superannuated, the first act 
for the new dynasty was ‘‘ Appointing David’s Successor.’’ 
Accordarit with former pledges, the venerable sovereign pro- 
ceeds to invest Solomon with the regal prerogatives, two fea- 
tures being prominent,—namely, (1) The Successor Desig- 
nated, and (2) The Successor Inaugurated. So the kingship 
of Solomon begins. 

Lesson 2.—How the newly crowned king will, discharge 
his exalted duties now becomes the momentous problem. 
But the coming of the Lord to Solomon at Gibeah settles that. 
With all gifts open to him, Solomon chooses one which pleases 
the Lord, who,. therefore, appears ‘‘ Endowing the King with 
Wisdom.’’ Solomon makes (1) A Wise Choice, and receives 
(2) A Splendid Reward, 

Lesson 3.—In ‘his loving favor to him who chose so 
well, we see Jehovah ‘“ Exalting the King with Honors," 
conspicuous among which are (1) Honorable Peace, (2) Hon- 
orable Wealth, (3) Honofable Wisdom, and (4) Honorable 
Work,—each a blessing which any might crave, and for which 
one might well be devoutly thankful. 


Lesson 4.—A group of proverbs is presented as a sample 
of the king’s- wise utterances, Jehovah, by preserving these 
sayings, ‘‘ Employing the King’s Wisdom ’’ for the good of 
men. This section sets forth (1) Solomon’s Proverbs, in 
which we find (2) Wisdom Commended, and (3) Iniquity 
Denounced,—the whole presenting the general character of 
the wise man’s work. 

Lesson §.—In, conducting the building of the temple, Jeho- 
vah appears ‘‘ Utilizing the King’s Friendships.’’ There 
appears (1) Friendly Intercourse, begotten of Hiram’s old 
love for David, and perpetuated with David’s son. Between 
Hiram and Solomon we then see (2) Fair Dealing and (3) 
Peaceful Co-operation,—beautiful models for even the nine- 
teenth century. 


Lesson 6.—The temple work, so auspitiously begun, is 
completed at last, and at its elaborate dedicatory service we 
see Jehovah ‘‘ Accepting the King’s Work.’’ The glimpse 
presented in the lesson includes (1) Solomon’s Prayer, (2) 
Solomon’s Blessing; and (3) Solomon’s Offerings, each of 
which is an effort well worthy of its»magnificent occasion. 

Lesson 7.—Lest the king in his flood-tide of progress should 
forget God, Jehovah appears ‘‘ Guarding the King’s Prosper- 
ity.”’ In this effort the double view is presented,—namely, 
(1) Solomon Encouraged, and, on the other hand, (2) Solo- 
mon Warned, or blessings for right conduct and penalties for 
the reverse. 

Lesson 8.—Another selection of proverbs is chosen for this 
lesson, as ‘* Displaying the King’s Experiences.’’ The phases 


here dealt with are (1) Keeping the Commandments, (2), 


Trusting the Lord, and (3) Seeking for Wisdom,—thrce valu- 
able expositions, worthy the attention and observance of all who 
would be blessed. 


Lesson 9.—Solomon’s fame went forth to all lands, and, 
unlike the fame of many others, his was well founded. In 
the visit of the queen of Sheba we find Jehovah ‘* Confirming 
the King’s Reputation.”’ The selected passage covers (1) 
The Queen’s Observations, (2) The Queen’s Testimony, and 
(3) The Queen’s Gifts, —all of which should be considered with 
a view to our present relations to him who is ‘ greater than 
Solomon.’’ 

Lesson 10.—But the sad days of sinning arrive, and yet 
Jehovah continues faithful, and appears ‘‘ Correcting the 
King’s Transgressions.’’ (1.) An Evil Career, as followed 
by Solomon, is described. (2.) An Angry God, that uprising 
of Jehovah against iniquity, then appears, followed by the 
announcement of (3) A Grievous Penalty,—the just desert 
of sin. 

Lesson 11.—Another group of proverbs follows. They are 
the voice of Jehovah «* Proclaiming the King's Warnings.”’ 
These warnings touch many points in- detail, but in general 
relate to (1) Guarding the Heart, (2) Guarding the Lips, and 
(3) Guarding the Life. With these warnings, which Solo- 
mon’s sad end so impressively emphasizes, the record of his 
personal career and teaching closes, so far as this lesson-course 
is concerned. . 


Lesson 12.—It is in this lesson that the fulfilment of the 
assurance-given in the golden text of the quarter finds fulfil- 






. 


ment. Solomon had long since passed away, For-centuries 
his throne had been unocctipied by one of his natural descend- 
ants ; but one born of his line, one far greater and more glori- 
ous than he, has come. His throne is literally ‘‘ established 
for ever,’’ and in this lesson God is seen ‘‘ Introducing the 
Everlasting King.’’ Guided by heavenly tokens, and by in- 
ward monitions, wise men of the East come, and we see (I) ~ 
The King Sought, Herod and the Jewish leaders joining in 
the search, though for motives far different from those of the 
magi. Through Herod’s scheming we see (2) The King 
Imperiled, but, through God’s good care, we see (3) The - 
King Honored, and his safety is secured, thus guaranteeing 
his everlasting kingship. 


AY 


Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS striking to notice how often the opening of a reign is 
full of promise which its later years sadly disappoint. 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero ascended the throne amidst uni- 
versal rejoicings, to leave it amidst as universal execrations. — 
All England welcomed the accession of the eighth Henry, but 
few regretted his death. So it was with Solomon. Endowed 
with splendid abilities, which had been sedulously developed 
by the highest training available, favored in the formation of 
his principles by the example and precepts of a worthy like 
Nathan and by the counsels of David, all things appeared to 
ensure his proving a monarch worthy, as far as a mortal can 
be, even of the lofty expectations of the magnificent ** Psalm 
for Solomon ’’ which now forms the seventy-second in our 
Psalter, and closes with the touching words, ‘‘ the prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended.”’ 

In the Jewish royal family the order of succession, always 
arbitrary in Oriental despotism, with their polygamous house- 
holds, was not yet fixed; for David had succeeded Saul 
while the sons of Merab and of Rizpah, with perhaps other 
male descendants of the dead king, were still alive, and hence 
the sons of the new dynasty had no security that David would 
allow primogeniture the advantage in his nomination of the 
ruler to follow him, Solomon evidently owed his being chosen 
largely to the supreme influence Bathsheba was able to retain 
in the court, though the lad’s ability no doubt helped to give 
weight to her persuasions, especially when supported by — 
highly favorable reports of his religious bias from his tutor, 
Nathan. His consecration to the kingly office, securing iffor — 
him as *‘the anointed,’’ or, to use the Hebrew word, ‘ the 
Messiah of God,’’ was a last flash of his father’s swift and 
thoughtful decision, as poor Adonijah, the heir by age, felt te 
his cost. 

But David had been a weak father, though a wise king, 
spoiling his.sons by indulgence, as we see in the cases of both 
Absalom and Adonijah, whom he allowed to play the king, 
and to act as they liked, to a dangerous extent ; and Solomon, 
in .spite of his wise choice at Gibeon, soon showed that he 
also had been less wisely ruled by his father than was for his 
ultimate good. Nothing could have been better than his 
prayer for a wisdom that should help him to govern well, but, 
though that wisdom was signally vouchsafed him, he very soon 
gave unhappy proof that he used it intellectually rather than 
morally. 

With keen commercial instincts, he became, before long, 
like Mehemet Ali, the one great trader in his empire, dealing 
in horses imported from Egypt, and sending ships, built for 
him by the Phenicians, to Arabia and India, at immense profit - 
to his treasury. As the supreme judge of his people, his 
astuteness erelong became proverbial, but he does not seem 
to have secured equal uprightness in the jydges be appointed 
under him (Prov. 17 : 23), bribery of officials prevailing evi- 
dently in the East even then. His varied attainments must 
have been very exceptional, since they won for him, after his 
death, the name as a ‘‘ great magician,’’ which survives im 
Oriental countries to this day. That he was a wondrously 
wise man, and that he knew thoroughly what duty requires of 
us, is shown by his proverbs, which even now are the best of 
all handbooks for the young of both sexes. 

The building of the temple was a §tting display at once ca 
his zeal] for God and his political shrewdness, since it made 
his capital the social and religious center of the tribes, as well ~~ 
as their seat of government. But the low-water mark of 
religious ideas in his age, teaching us charity in our judgment, — 
was strikingly seen in the sufferings imposed, apparently with- 
out a thought of any incongruity, on those by whose toil it was 
raised,—for the building of such a structure on a rough hill, 
with stones so enormous, in great part by forced unpaid © 
labor, must have cost a vast amount of misery, the stones being 
apparently dragged to the required spots by human strength, 
as was done in Egypt and Assyria. His love of magnificence 
had already shown itself in a series of great public, or, rather, 
royal, buildings, store-cities, and fortresses, the temple, as it 
were, crowning his fame as a mighty builder, then a véry fre- 
quent ambition among Oriental princes. 

The ceremonial at its opening was most imposing, and we 
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can believe that, with all his shortcomings, he was as yet 
loyal to Jehovah. The divine approbation of his zeal in the 
raising of Jehovah's house was matked by special and unique 
honor shown him from above ; and the temple itself was visi- 
bly accepted by Jehovah as his favored place of worship. 

But the grandeur around him, and his fame, which spread 
through all lands, ultimately corrapted him. His. immense 
harem led to his introduting idolatry into Judea, one of the 
hills beside the city, close to the very temple, being soon cov- 
¢red with temples of the abhorred gods of the heathen round 
about, in the face of the most stringent prohibition of their 
Worship in the law. The huge cost ot his establishments of 
all kinds; and notably of his palaces, proved, moreover, so 
heavy a burden to the people, that his successor lost nearly, all 
the tribes by refusing to grant reforms. 

Selfishness in any degree is evil in any one, but on the 
colossal scale in which it was seen in Solomon it revolts even 
the most patient loyalty, whether to a private man or to a king. 
Altogether he is a striking proof that true wisdom is only found 
_ ina close adherence to unselfish and true pursuit of a godly, 
righteous, and every way sober life. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first ten lessons of this quarter deal with the life of 
Solomon. The fair promise of his youtli and the’ pros- 
perity which flowed from it are described in the first three, 
_ while the fourth comes in, like a chorus in a Greek play, gath- 
ering up“the lessons of the preceding, and showing other 
young men how to follow in his footseps. Then come three 
more lesson$ describing the culmination of Solomon’s devo- 
tion and proSperity, which are again followed in Lesson 8 by 
a statement, like that in Lesson 4, of the principles of God’s 
dealings with the righteous, of which Solomon’s course has 
thus far been a signal example. Then follow two sadly con- 
trasted lessons : one showing him as a light-giver to those that 
sat in darkness ; one telling his own disastrous and, as appears, 
final plunge into darkness. The solemn lesson from the 
whole is, ‘* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’’ 

Lesson 1 is our last glimpse of David, and our first of the 
lad who is to come after him. The latter was silent and pas- 
sive while intrigues and conspiracies were buzzing round him, 
Hié mother works for him, and he has strong partisans ; but 
he seems to have let things go as they would, and to have 
been saved from the youthful fault of pushing himself forward 
and eagerly grasping at power. He appears to have been 
modest, quiet, trustful in God’s fulfilment of the promise which 
he, no doubt, had heard from Bathsheba. A young man who 
can bide his time will be more likely to get what he wants 
than one who is impatient. 

The last glimpse of David is pathetic, and suggests grave 
thoughts. He was “a burnt-out volcano,”’ knowing little of 
what was going on, and sunk in the torpor of old age. His 
early sins were still bearing fruit of bitterness in family jeal- 
ousies and the defection of old comrades. But the old lion 

“was not so far gone as some thought, and he could still strike 
when roused. One blow was enough, and Solomon was set 
firmly on the throne. What a dramatic contrast between him 
and his father! ‘* Better is the end of a thing than the begin- 
‘ning.”” David had nearly finished his battle, and he could 
look back and praise the God who had redeemed his soul from 
all adversity. Solomon had his fight before him, and his end 
was sadder than he dreamed of in the flush of youth and 
success. 

His choice, as narrated in Lesson 2, was, no doubt, the 
reflection of his waking thoughts. In deepest reality, every 
young man and woman has the same choice to make. ‘‘ Ask 
what I shall give thee ” is really said to them all; for, in re- 
gard to the most important points, every one of us has our 
fature in our own hands, and especially so when young and 
unfettered by habits, associations, and a past which shapes the 
future inevitably for older men. 

Selomon chose the better part. Conscious of weakness, 
and pressed on by responsibility, he was more concerned to do 
his duty than to enjoy his dignity, or get selfish, sensual pleas- 
ures out of his kingship. So we have to think of our various 
Places in life, and to understand that we are not here to enjoy 
Ourselves, but to do God’s will, and to fill our post, be it high 
or low, for him, and not for ourselves. Solomon got what he 
asked. So may we, if we want what he did, and ask it where 
he asked it. Many wishes will be balked, and efforts will be 
vain, but if our chief desire is for God’s gift of wisdom and 
power to do right, we are sure to get that. 

Lesson 3 sets forth with obvious patriotic exultation the 
“many-sided glories of Solomon’s early reign. These are ail 
regarded as supplementary of the chief gift of wisdom. Out- 
‘ward prosperity is after all but a make-weight, thrown ifi over 
and above, and is far Jess precious than the true riches. The 

Old Testament connects obedience and prosperity more closely 
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than the New Testament does, or than experience now con- 
firms. But, still, Christ-loving service does tend to produce, 
habits and character which lead to modest comfort, and make 
the righteous man’s little more than the treasures of wick- 
edness, 

Solomon’s realm had peace as well as wealth; and if we, 
like him, seek chiefly wisdom, which is God’s gift, and are not 
eager after fleeting blessings, we shall escape the occasions of 
rivalry and antagonism with men, and have a great peace of 
heart. e 

Lesson 4 is a kind of commentary on the facts of the 
preceding lessons. -Solomon’s early life was, to a great de- 
gree, the realization of the ideal for young men presented in 
Proverbs 1: 1-19, The fundamental principle of the ethics of 
Proverbs was exemplified in his life, that the fear of the Lord 
is the basis of wisdom, and that the true beauty of human 
nature is secured by obedience to God’s law. Goodness is 
beauty, and beauty is goodness. On the other hand, he who 
would cultivate that fear of the Lord has to stop his ears from 
seducing voices whispering base reasons for sin. ‘Phe bait is 
cunningly set so as to hide the hook, but the hook is there. 
All sin is suicide. The sinner plays his game with his ‘‘ own 
life ’’ for the stake, and always loses at last. 

Lesson § brings us back to the history of Solomon, In it 
we see him preparing for his great work of building the tem- 
ple, and lis exposition of his motives is suggestive. He looks 
back on David’s foiled desire, and gratefully recognizes God 
as the giver of his own happier circumstances. He takes his 


father’s God for his own God, and thankfully traces his peace’ 


to him. He is impelledto his great undertaking by God's 
mercies, and makes these, not excuses for luxurious idleness, 
but motives for work.« He pours out treasure lavishly, and 
his unstinting devotion of wealth contrasts with Hiram’s 
purely commercial tone. The latter is full ot compliments, 
but drives a hard bargain, like modern folk, who are very 
willing to take part in Christian effort if they are paid for 
it. Solomon gives his money, because. he has first given 
himself, 

Lesson 6 is the crowning moment of Solomon’s life. His 
great work was finished, and the glory had filled the house. 
The floodgates of his soul were opened, and a stream of pure 
devotion issues out. His words take a threefold course. 
First, grateful recégnition of God’s benefits leads on, sec- 
ondly, to a double prayer, to each clause of which is appended 
an end to be accomplished by its being granted ; and suppli- 
cation, thirdly, merges into exhortation. The double prayer 
is first for God’s continued presence as he had been with the 
fathers, and the purpose to be attained by that presence is 
that the sons should walk in the fathers’ steps by obedience. 
God may be, in our prosaic present as truly as in the heroic, 
sacred past. 

The second petition is for the fulfilment of the great pre- 
vious prayer of dedication, and the end to be reached thereby 
is that the world may know God’s name through his mercies 
to Israel. We are saved and”blessed, not only for our own 
sakes, but that through us God may be known by others. 
The exhortation, which closes the whole, commands as Israel’s 
duty the same thing which had just been prayed for,as God’s 
gift, Our obedience with perfect heart is both to be striven 
after, as if all were in our own power, and to be sought from 
God, as if all were in his gift. 

Lesson 7 is God’s answer, accepting the temple, reiterating 
the promise of dwelling there and of blessing the royal house. 
But sad foreboding mingles with the gracious promises, and a 
solemn note of warning is struck, like a sudden discord in 
sweet music. The highest attainments are not lifted above the 
need of warning, because they are not above the possibility of 
disastrous fall. God is merciful when he warns and threat- 
ens. He tells of the chastisement that he may not have to 
inflict it. 

In Lesson 8, we have another digression which puts as gen- 
eral maxims the principles exemplified in Solomon’s life, and 
sure to be so, in some measure, in ours. The broad truth 
that well-doing leads to well-being is set forth in five couplets. 
Obedience -to the commandments brings long life; loving- 
kindness and truth draw after them favor and good report. 
These two couplets refer respectively to duties to ourselves 
and to others, The remaining three rise to our duties to God. 
Trust him, distrust self, and your ways will be guided and 
smoothed ; distrust your own wisdom and fear him, and 
health of body and soul will be yours ; let your possessions be 
his, both in getting, using, and giving, and you will not want. 

But there are exceptions to the law that goodness brings 
well-being. Yes, but these are explained by the great thought 
that sorrows and calamities are a father’s chastisement, and 
therefore neither to be despised nor to be fainted under. Then 
the teacher goes back to his favorite theme, and praises Wis- 
dom as the chief good, and as bringing all real good in her 
hands. Solomon’s career had thus far illustrated these truths. 
It was still to do so in a sadder way. 

Lessons 9 and 10 make a tragic contrast. In the one we 
see the king discharging the office to which God had appointed 
him, and for which he had fitted him by so many mercies and 
talents. He draws strangers to him, because of the name of 
God which was revealed through him ; he meets the gropings 


of a seeking soul by freely imparting the wisdom which he had 
freely received. In these particulars, he is a pattern of ‘what 
all Christ’s servants are meant to be. We receive nothing for 
ourselves alone, but are bound by possessing to impart the 
knowledge of Christ and his salvation. 

Then comes the foul sin which darkened all the splendor. 
A son of the morning fell from heaven. The youthful enthu- 
siasm, the mature devotion and wisdom, were flung off like a 
worn-out garment, and the old man, lustful, facile, the’ slave 
of capricious women, contradicted his whole life by its sen- 
suous, idolatrous close. Who can trust to himself, when such 
a one falls? Who needs to fear to fall like Solomon, if he wil) 


keep hold of Christ’s hand? ‘Yea, he shall be holden ups _ 


for God is able to make him :stand.’’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Sample Life ~ 


OLOMON crowned king of Israel. He came to the office 

with every advantage of inheritance, heredity, an@ fore- 

2. He makes the wisest possible choice. He asks wisdom 
and insight to be useful to his people. More of this wisdom 
and all other good is given than he can ask or even think. 

3- Wisdom is shown in all political sagacity. He surpasses 
all men ‘‘and his fame was in all nations round about.’’ 
Here is great peril of pride. 

4. His directions given to the young for attaining judgment 
and moral worth take the form of attractive proverbs. 

5- He fulfills the purpose of David and of God, and builds a 
temple, magnificent in architecture, and more so in significance. 

6, The temple is dedicated with a prayer unsurpassed in all 
ante-Christian literature. No head of the state or of the church 
ever enunciated broader views, greater depth and purity of 
faith, or more evident communion with God. Both the king 
and the temple were gloriously accepted. 

7. God comes a second time to urge greater blessings, con- 
ditioned on Solomon’s walking in his ways. 

8. Solomon sees clearly the rewards of obedience, and writes 
for others the conditions plainly. 

9g. The queen of Sheba comes from very far to test .his wis- 
dom. He bears her tests triumphantly; : 

10. Precepts cannot save if practice fails. _ Political sagacity 
overlooks moral forces. . 

To be a doer of evil renders all theories vain. _To put any 
pleasure or weakness before God’s law is idolatry... Idols are 
nothing in the world, and they bring their worshipers to the 
same level. Worship of the true God brings strength that 
takes a Daniel from a slave toa prince ; worship of abominable 
idols changes Solomon from a king to the most pitiable disgrace, 

' 11. “Intemperance begets poverty and stupidity. 

12, Christ is born—Men who are wise find him. Earnest- 
ness, faith and self-sacrifice are the means. 


‘* How precious is the book divine 
By inspiration given ! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine 
To guide our souls to heaven.”’ 


University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


OLOMON’S career, or a lamentable shipwreck. Nothing 
is more joyous than to see a well-appointed ship start 

from port. So full of power and of grand possibilities is she 
that all wish her good speed, On the other hand, nothing is 
sadder than to see that same ship beaten to pieces on the 
rocks, an utter wreck. If this is so in the case of a ship, how 
much mote so in the case of a human being. What an awful 
contrast there is between a young man starting out in life full 
of hope and of opportunity, and the same man in his maturer 
years, profligate, discredited, ruined. Yet this is the sad story 
of Solomon as given to us in the lessons of this quarter, 
Take up the lessons, and through them show how grand were 
this man’s chances, and how great his opportunities. He 
started life with éverything id his favor, and yet he ended im 
shipwreck. See how favored he was. 

Lesson 1 shows him with a throne, thus giving him great 
opportunities for helpfulness to his people. 

Lesson 2 ¢ells of his wisdom in making a wise choice, and 
of God’s goodness in giving him more than he asked for. 

Lesson 3 sets before us the presperity that he enjoyed, giv- 
ing him great power for good. A rich man who has the right 
spirit can do more than a poor man, for he has greater power 
at his command. 

Lessons 4 and 8 and 11 show that he had much. theoreti- 
cal wisdom, and that he.could give grand@ advice to othera 
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~ Rabel ill tes sasty a tle halting the temple, and in 
connection with that we see that he was still in the right way. 
We see this by Lesson 6, in which Solomon dedicated this. 
temiple to the worship of the one and only tree God. 

In Lesson 7 we have God’s renewed promises to his child, 
and his solemn warnings against worldliness. Solomon never 
went astray for lack of plain talking. He knew perfectly 
well what he had to expect. 

Lesson 9 tells of how others sought to profit by the wisdom 
of this king, and came from far to learn of him. 

And yet, in spite of all these advantages, he make ship- 
wreck of his life, as is seen in Lesson 10. The. splendid ship 
that sailed out of port with so much promise lies wrecked and 
broken on the rocks of lust and sin, We have seen the reason 
of this as we have studied the lessons. But it is well to look 
once more at the sad spectacle, for it has many a lesson of 
warning for young folk in these days. It shows that no amount 
of knowledge will save a man from ruin, unless he puts that 
knowledge into practice. Head knowledge must become 
heart action, or it is vain. Indeed, unless it does, it only in- 
creas¢s our responsibility, and augments our condemnation. 
. There never lived any people with more light than we have, 
and so, if we refuse to walk in that light, there will be none 
at the day of judgment whos¢ condemnation will be more 
severe, This is a most solemn truth, which all who are wise 
will heed, The foolish, however, will pass on and perish. Are 
you one of these? 


New York City. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HERE are many ways of conducting a quarterly review, 
but the only one which is really what the name indicates 
—a re-view—is some method which recalls the leading fea- 
tures of past lessons, blending them into a new, striking, con- 
densed form of practical truth. How to do this in the best 
way cannot be decided from any prescribed plan or chart for 
general use, but must be adapted by each teacher who has 
used the quarter’s lessons,:oné by one, with unity of design, 
and all looking towards the closing review. Sometimes an 
interesting exercise may be made upon the localities of lessons. 
In-this case, most of the scenes have related to Jerusalem and 
its vicinity, though much pleasing knowledge may be brought 
out by giving to the scholars, a week previously, some brief 
written questions which they may We prepared to answer con- 
cisely, either verbally or in writing. 

Geographical.—What was called the city of David, and 
where was it? Where was King Solomon’s home? Where 
did the Lord appear to Solomon by night? Where was the 
temple built? From what countries did Solomon get some 
of the materials for building? ‘To what lands did the fame 
of Solomon reach? From what place came his most famous 
visitor? Over what plains did the angels sing and tell of good 
tidings? From what distant lands did wise men come to visit 
the infant King? These or similar eee may introduce 
other features. 

Biographical.—Most of the biographical study of the quar- 
ter will be upon the life and character of Solomon. Priests 
and prophets were not so prominent in his reign as in his 
father’s time. David’s life was considered in the last quar- 
terly review, but may be somewhat repeated by questions 
showing his desite that Solomon his son should keep the 
charge of the Lord his God -to walk in his ways. Hiram was 
ever a lover of David, one who may be an example of a real 
friend of many years, faithful to father and son. The queen 
of Sheba furnishes a worthy example for study and imitation. 
Her desire for true wisdom, to know of Solomon’s God, her 
persistent pursuit of good, her acceptance of-truth, her grati- 
tude, her return to her country to show herself a blessing to 
her people, her immortal example to coming ages of the world) 
—all may be brought out from the class. We can believe all 

, this of her, which the scholars themselves can prove from the 
words concerning her spoken by the “‘ One greater than 
Solomon.’’ 

The Golden Texts.—Much of Solomon's history can be 
brought back in connection with recitation of titles and golden 
texts. What is the beginning of wisdom? Solomon’s wis- 
dom, his wealth and fame, his byilding the temple, its dedica- 
tion, his wise sayings, his falling into sin, may thus all be 
remembered. But while it may be an easy task to be thor- 
oughly familiar with all these points for review, do not let the 
more important practical truths be omitted or lightly passed 
over. : 

Lessons of Wisdom.—How to be wise, to be honored, how 
to resist temptation, to trust in the Lord, to own him in all 

Our ways, to take heed lest we forsake him, to be in his fear 
ali the.day long, can all be readily taught by a teacher sug- 


gestive in word and manner, apt in questioning, and thor- 
oughly familiar with the topics for review. 

The Whole Duty of Man.—What is ‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Let this golden text be taught in the most 
impressive way possible, gleaning from the answers which 
have been given the final words for the blackboard, —‘‘ Fear 
God.”” ‘‘ Keep his commandments.'’ Tell of these words of 
counsel, tried and true after years, when mirth and pleasure, 
fame and wealth, had failed to satisfy the soul. Give, as a 
closing refrain to the quarter’s lessons, a call to the young 
from Jerusaleyn’s wise king, older than the song of angels to 


the Bethlehem shepherds: ‘‘ Remember,’’ ‘ Now.’’, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher + 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ANG on the board the review shield, and by its side the 
picture roll of the quarter. Question on the pictures 
after this fashion: Who is this young man riding on King 
David’s mule? Who is this walking at Solomon’s right side? 
And who is this walking by the prophet? Who is the man 
with the sword and shield on the left side of King Solomon ? 
Where is this procession going? What a did cone give 
the young king? ‘* Keep the charge,’’ 

If we would become what God means us to be, what must 
we do? (Pin to the shield the symbol used in Lesson 1.) 
** Keep his commandments ’’ and ‘‘ walk in his way.’’ 

2. What did God say to Solomon in a dream? ‘Ask 
what,’’ etc. What did Solomon ask? Because he asked 
wisdom instead of riches and honor, what did God promise 
to give him? What would have been the best thing for Solo- 
mon to have asked? ‘‘ The fear of the Lord.’’ To what 
is that the key? (Add symbol 2.) To wisdom. What 
should we choose? ‘‘ The fear of the Lord,’’ etc. 

3. (Show lesson picture 3.) While Solomon honored 
God, what did God do for him? *What did God give Solo- 
mon? Riches and honor. If we honor God, what will he do 
for us? ‘‘ Them that honor,’’ etc. (Add symbol 3.) 

4. What do we call the book of wise sayings which Solomon 
wrote? What does he say we are to do when others try to 
make us do wrong? (Add symbol 4.) ‘‘.My son, if,’’ etc. 

5. What are the men doing in this picture? (Lesson 5.) 
How is Solomon ‘to use these trees? For whose sake does 
Soloman wish to make this house so beautiful ? For whose 
sake should we wish to make beautiful these bodily temples 
of ours? (Add symbol 6.) Who alone can help us to do 
this? ‘* Except the Lord,’’ etc. 

6. When the house was finished, to whom did Solomon 
give it? To whom are we to give our body-house? (Add 
symbol 6.) What will he-then do? What are we to do? 
** The Lord is in,’’ etc. 

7. When Solomon had finished building the temple and his 
own house, what did the Lord say he had heard? (Show les- 
son picture 7.) On what condition would God continue to 
bless him? (Add symbol 7.) ‘‘If’' he would walk in his 
way? On what condition will God bless us ?. What does his 
blessing do for us? ‘‘ The blessing of the Lord,’’ etc 

8. (Show lesson picture 8.) What does Solomon tell us 
that Wisdom has in her right hand? What in her left? Who 
shall receive these gifts? (Add symbol 8.) Those who follow 
God’s leading. What does our golden text say? ‘In all 
thy ways,’’ etc. 

9. What queen came from a far country to learn of Solo- 
mon? (Show lesson picture.) Is there any one so wise to 
teach us? ‘* Behold a greater,’’ etc. How should we treat 
him? (Add symbol 9.) 

10. What is Solomon doing in this picture? (No. 10.) 
From whom has he turned away? Is it likely that he did 
this suddenly, or so slowly that he scarcely realized it himself? 


What must we do? (Add symbol to.) Take heed. ‘* Let 
him that thinket Nan 

11. Solomon gives us a warning in this lesson. (Show les- 
son picture, and add symbol 11 to shield.) What is it? Be- 
ware, for the drunkard, etc. 

12. If we would keep God’s commandments, we must 


crown (pin a large crown above the shield) his Son as our 
king, and give to him our loving obedience. 

Finish by reading the review from the shield : 
f Walk in his ways. 
Choose the best. 
Honor him. 
Consent not. \ 
Build with him. 
For him. 
If “we would be blessed." 
Follow. 
Serve him. 
Take heed. 
| Beware. 

Crown him. 


KEEP HIS COMMANDMENT : + 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HOICES (Lessons 7, 2).—Whom had God chosen to 

succeed David? Whose plot was opposed to this de- 

sign? How was the plot circumvented? How did Solomon 

treat his enemies? In a dream, what opportunity was given 

him?* What did he choose? What wider promise did God 
make? With what conditions ? 

2, Wispom (Lessons 3, ¢).—What illustrations can you 
give of Solomon’s wealth? Along what lines was he learnéd ? 
In what forms did he record his wisdom? What sort of book 
is the Book of Proverbs? What are some of its themes? 
What are some of the general characteristics of its teachings? 

3. THe Tempe (Zessons 5, 6).—How did Solomon come 
to build his temple ? What helper did he get? How long 
was he in building? What were the chief glories of the 
temple? How was it dedicated? By what token did God 
accept it? What did it do for the nation ? 

4. BLESSING (Zessons 7, 8).—What other great works besides 
the temple did Solomon accomplish? When did God appear 
to him a second time? With what message? What do Solo- 
mon’s own writings show that he thought about the blessed- 
ness of obedience to God? about the temptations that lead to 
disobedience and ruin ? 

5. Honor (Lesson g).—For what did Solomon become 
famous? How far did his kingdom extend? How far did 
his fame spread? Who came to test this report? How did 
she test it?’ With what results ? 

6,. DisHonor (Lessons 10, 11).—What led to Solomon’s 
great sin? To what second even greater sin did the first lead? 
What punishment did the Lord say would follow? When was 
it to come? In what ways does the lesson orf* intemperance 
sum up the lessons of Solomon’s life? How could Solomon 
have avoided his great fall? 


For the Superintendent 


1. About whom have all our lessons centered? 2. What 
had Solomon in his favor when he began to reign? 3. How 
did he show his good intentions? 4. What great things did 
he accomplish for God? for his kingdom? 5. What did he 
write? 6, What conspicuous proof of his fame can you give? 
7. How many times is it recorded that God appeared to him? 
8. What led to his downfall? 9. What was the punishment 
of his sins? 10. What is the chief lesson of his life ? 

Boston, Mass. 

oe 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. By what offer did the Lord test Solomon early in his 
career? 2, What wise choice did Solomon make at that time ? 
3- What were some of the blessings that came to Solomon and 
his country. because of his wise choice? 4. What great sin 
was the cause of the Lord’s displeasure with Solomon? 5, 
How has the study of Solomon’s life helped your own life ? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy, a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hints for Review and New-View 


S.IN THE last quarter the first eleven lessons dealt 


directly with David, so in this quarter the first eleven + 


deal directly with Solomon, or with writings ascribed to him, © 


A general division of the lessons of the quarter, convenient 
and suggestive for reviewing, is this : 


1. Solomon in his Glory (lessons 1-11). 
2. One Greater than Solomon (lesson 12), 


Under the first head may be grouped these three sub- 
divisions : 
1. Solomon in Prosperity (lessons 1, 2, 3, 5, 6). 
2. Solomon in Peril (lessons 7, 9, 10). 
3- Wisdom from Selomon (lessons 4, 8, 11). 


That prosperity is shown in the first of these groups is evi- 
dent. The particulars may be brought out as time permits. 
That peril appears in Lesson 7 (second group) is evident from 
the ‘‘if’’ of verse 4, and the “‘ but if’’ of verse 6. Perilous 
surroundings appear in Lesson g also. His wisdom has not 
forsaken him, but his worldly display, with: its attendant dan- 
gers, is conspicuous. Lesson to shows the full fruitage of 
Solomon’s evil ways. The wisdom of the proverbial utter- 
ances may be handled as instructors desire. 

Under the second general head the Lord may be set forth 
(1) In his superior greatness, (2) In his unsullied purity, and 


(3) In his everlasting continuance. 


A practical application of the above, or an independent re- 
view, may be based on these points : 
t. What to imitate in Solomon, ; . 


2. What to shun in Solomon. 
3- What to do with Jesus. 
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International Primary Lessons - 


(OPTIONAL) 


Review 
Lesson for December 27 
- By Julia E. Peck 


HILDREN whose minds have been at times confused by 
the multiplicity of new thoughts and new. things pre- 
sented with each lesson during the quarter are not always 
ready with a response in the review, for the reason that they 
have so much unassimilated thought-material on hand that 
review questions, unless most carefully prepared, appear to 
them as more new matter, which the teacher is trying to crowd 
into their already discouraged little heads. On the other 
hand, they delight in stumbling unexpectedly, or, rather, as 
it seems. to them, quite accidentally, on a bit of previous 
knowledge. Witness, in such instances, the eager flourish of 
hands as they plead, ‘‘ I know thiat ; let me tell it.”’ 

It requires some plotting on the part of the teacher to bring 
out little surprises of this sort, for, once the children get the 
idea that their teacher is trying to force them to repeat all they 
have heard in class for three months, they are mute from sheer 
discouragement. For this reason we erase our blackboard 
map to-day ; we shall not need it, as we used it in review two 
weeks ago. 

- We print in its place, with large letters, our golden text, 
and memorize that first, after explaining the word ‘ benefits,’’ 
and follow this with a praise song. 

Now we will appear to come upon a bit of previous knowl- 
edge quite accidentally, for, after these difficulties, historical 
and chronological, which we have encountered during the 
quarter,“we myst coax, we cannot drive, the children into 
readiness of response. 

Let us open a discussion about pictures of Bible stories 
which we ‘have seen. The children will think of Christmas 
pictures first, as these are fresh in their minds from last Sun- 
day's Christmas celebration, and, as they are especially fond 
of those showing the Babe with his mother, we let them 
describe their favorites in their own quaint fashion ; for they 
will give us, unconsciously, many valuable points for future 
Christmas lessons. 

The teacher wishes to describe a picture she has seen, and 
asks for ‘ther turn.’’ This privilege being granted, she 
describes the picture of ‘‘a dove flying through the sky.’’ 

Continuing her description, she tells about the bright sun- 
shine after such a long rain that the dove had to look sharply 
with his bright eyes to find a bit of ground where he could 
rest, and the picture shows him with a sprig of green leaves 
in his beak. In the distance is a strange-looking boat. On 
board the boat are— 

But at this point the children refuse to listen to more until 
they announce that they know the story, have seen the pic- 
ture, and wish to be allowed to describe. it. 

We have started at a striking point to get their interest, and 
around this point we group our subjects, but the nature of the 
material does not admit of our making very close contiections. 

When we finish the Noah story, we review carefully its 
golden text about seedtime and harvest, questioning the chil- 
@r=a about the effects of sunshine and rain on the seeds, 
developing the thought, Who made the seeds, causes them to 
grow ? etc. ; and, while upon this subject, we teach, ‘‘ And 
on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made ; 
and he rested on the seventh day frem all his work which he 
had waade.”’ 

. This step brings us to the Sabbath lesson. We take time 
here to note the progress of eur children in their Sabbath occu- 
pations, encourage new effort, promise to visit homes, to see 
what they are doing in their tiny efforts to keep the Sabbath 
hely, dwelling longest on this subject, as it.is one of the most 
imperant in our course, and one on which we have already 
made many suggestions. 

After « drill upon the fourth commandment, we review the 
lessen upon the giving of the commandments. The children 
need a good deal of help here, and we can do no better than 
to quote much of the Bible text, as the language is simple and 
striking. It would do no harm to quote descriptive passages 
twice, for the children enjoy repetition because they ate often 
able to.join in the recitation, and also because it gives them a 
sense of satisfaction and a feeling of importance to ‘* know 
what is coming.’’ 

This introduces the subject of the call of Moses (lesson for 
November 1), but the children want to begin, ‘‘ when he was 
a baby,”’ the teacher following this up with connecting links 
which lead to the exodus; but here the children’s memory 
begins to fail, for we find that they cannot remember what 
they do not understand. 

"Two thoughts or topics may help to simplify the review of 
the exodus: 1. Why the people were going; 2. Where they 
_Were going. 

With the first we review the story of Joseph in Egypt, but 

* the ghil¢ren are unwilling to leave the subject without hearing 
about the ‘coat of many colors,’’ and we have to allow much 
that is not in our text, or we lose our hold. We wish to keep 
them interested in Joseph up to thé point where ‘‘he goes 
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home to heaven, and there is nobody to help his people who 
are in trouble.’”’ Here we turn back to show that God sent 
Moses.to, help. 

With the second topic, ‘‘ Where they were going,” we 
review the promise to Abraham, his call, and then teach that 
this very place was to be, long years afterward, the home of 
Jesus Christ. Here_comes in our review of the Christmas les- 
son, and with this we also review our lesson upon God’s mer- 
cies remembered, speaking again of gifts which we can see 
and handle, our parallel to be found in our lesson ‘‘In the 
Promised Land.’’ Then we speak of gifts more precious still, 
which are not made with hands: 1. Spiritual gifts, —those not 
made with hands, which are ours, and which increase only as 
we share them; 2. The gift of a Saviour. Ours to appropri- 
ate—and share, 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Sunday School. Times. stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books.that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
ec ag An order for a book should be-addressed to 

k D ment of The Sunday. School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if’ vossible, and should be 
accompamied: by the. amount necessary. to cover ps” ae 
lisher’s advertise? price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Choice Holiday Books 


HE choice of books—a necessity so strongly urged 
by Carlyle—becomes.imperative as the reviewer or 
the purchaser confronts the heaps of new publications of 
the holiday season. How shall he reduce three hun- 
dred to one hundred, and one hundred to fifty, save by 
the application of the fable of the Sibylline books, or by 
remembering the old Greek motto which assures us that 
‘*the half is more-than the whale"’ ? 

A good place among the holiday. publications of the 
year may be given—as is apparent from its advance 
sheets—to Professor Woodrow Wilson's George Wash- 
ington (New York : Harper & Brothers. $3), familiar to 
recent readers of its publishers’ magazine, and now 
about to be issued in book form. Its text is a serious, 
careful, and trustworthy retelling and enlargement of the 
story of a great life, set forth in good proportion, well 
related to the political and social background, and writ- 
ten in an incisiye and rememberable style. Around the 
text is grouped a large and rich gallery of pictures by 
Pyle, Fenn, and others, the notable quality of which -is 
their fidelity, even in imaginary scenes, to actualities. 
Any one who has ever been at Mount Vernon or Wil- 
liamsburg will readily perceive that the artists have 
made their studies on the spot. 

The work of C/ifton Johnson, in selecting and repro- 
ducing with his camera representative scenes from -rural 
life, has been approved in previous seasons. His latest 
book of halftone country pictures, with sympathetic 
accompanying text, does not essentially differ-from its 
predecessors. Country Clouds and Sunshine (Beston : 
Lee & Shepard. $2.50) brings to mind the scenes and 
personages—and not less effectively the. domestic ani- 
mals—of the upland farms so dear to the American 
heart. Such social pictures will not be without value to 
the future ethnologist or historian of local life. 

Another inexpensiye and instructive volume, made 
possible by modern pracesses of instantaneous photogra- 
phy, is Robert Howard Russell's The Edge of the Orient 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2). The au- 
thor’s .itinerary included Dalmatia and- Montenegro, as 
well as Constantinople, Cairo, and the Nile; therefore 
some of his one hundred and thirty well-chosen, signifi- 
cant, and uncommonly clear folk-photegraphs and 
scenes are unfamiliar. The text is rather slight, but 
entirely modest ; and the volume as a whole will serve 
the pyrpose either of a gift-book or a contribution to the 
circulating library's alcove of Eastern travel. 

A little volume somewhat unlike the majority of pic- 
ture-books of travel or observation ‘is the sympathetic 
record entitled My Village (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2), by E Boyd Smith. Its-copiously illus- 
trated pages proffer pleasant pictures of Prench village 
and country life, the author's clever pen-and-pencil 
sketches aptly accompanying the semi-humorous and 
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sometimes pathetic accounts of character and scene in 
the mercurial existence of the French peasantry. 

Similar in theme, inferior in illustration, and superior 
in binding, is André Theurict's Rustic Life in France, 
translated by Helen B. Dole (New York: Thomas, Y. 
Crowell & Co, $2.50). The author knows his subject, 
and writes of it with sympathetic loyalty ; it is interest- 
ing to compare the text and pictures of this poetic 
record with the realistic fidelity of Mr. Clifton Johnson's 
New England country-book, mentioned above,—so like 
and yet so utterly unlike are the men and women and 
children of rural regions in the Old World and the Néw. 

: \ 
The translation of the prose and verse of. the present 
volume is somewhat amateurish. In one ihstance the 
artist, Léon Lhermitte, has made an unwarrantable copy 
of Millet’s well-known ‘‘ Sower.”’ 

One of the most attractive of the season's issues, as 
appealing to the lover of legendary lore and of the mas- 
terpieces of art, is Legends of the Virgin and Christ, 
with Special Reference to Literature and Art, by 1. A. 
Guerber (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50), 
which gives many of the stories on which some of the 
most famous paintings of the world are based. These 
legendary tales, which have grown up around the bibli- 
cal narrative of Mary and her divine Son, are closely 
interwoven with the art-consciousness of the ages. The 
well-told chapters are illustrated by reproductions of 
some of the related masterpieces. The binding is not 
worthy of the book. 

Féw books so well lend themselves to illustration as 
that perennial American classic, 7rving's Bracebridge 
ffall, which G. P. Putnam's Sons issue this year in two 
rich volumes ($6), substantially uniform with their pre- 
vious illustrated issues of his Alhambra, - Knickerbocker, 
Granada, Sketch-Book, and Traveller. These works are 
peculiar in that their plan includes decoration as well as 
illustration ; and here we have, besides figure-pictures 
and photogravures of scenery, elaborate borders in color, 
surrounding the choicely printed text. Within and with- 
out this edition is a revival of the gorgeous book-making 
fashion of forty years ago, but with all the improvements 
made possible by modern methods, ; 

Right welcome in every way—idea, selection of con- 


tents, type, pictures, size, and price—is the one-volume. 


gathering-together of Stories and Legends from Irving 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1.50), -which de- 
serves a wide circulation in school libraries, literature 
classes, and elsewhere. It is strange that such a book 
has not been published before, but one is’ not less glad 
to have it now. It includes Rip van. Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Philip of Pokanoket, The 
Devil and Tom Walker, Dolph Heyliger, The Adalan- 
tado of the Seven Cities, and_ four other less known 
tales, 

No book of our chief American nature-observer, 
Thoreau, is racier or more characteristic than his Cafe 
Cod, handsomely reissued for the holidays in two vol- 
umes (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $5), in large 
type, with wide margins, and bound in a simple design 
of which Cobden-Sanderson need not be ashamed. The 
principal feature of the edition, however, is the series of 
numerous and dainty lithographic illustrations scattered 
over the margins, from water-colors by Amelia-M. Wat- 
son, They are pretty rather than strong, but are never 
intrusive, and often seem like actual paintings on the 
page. They.form an agreeable reminder of the utility 
of the recent revival of lithograpliy. 

It was a ‘‘ happy thought,’’ worthy of the Baron de 
Book-Worms, to carry out in typographic and biblio- 
pegistic art the idea of Zhomas Bailey Aldrich s well- 
known poem of thirty years ago,—Friar Jerome's Beau- 
tiful Book (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 50). 
Those who have never read the poem will find in it an 
allegory of good deeds not unworthy of mention beside 
that greater piece of American Christian verse, Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Launfal ; while those who_know it already 
will enjoy its reperusal in these austerely decorated but 
properly unillustrated pages,—the idea having been to 
make. the book, in its medieval leather covers and linen 
strings, its own illustration, 

A reappearance in one way unexpected, but proving a 
lasting hold on the regard of no small or ynintelligent 
portion of the reading public, is that of the Rev. 7. 7. 
Ingraham's once widely popular biblical-historical ro- 
mances, Zhe Prince of the House of David, The Throne 


of David, and The Pillar of Fire (Boston: Roberts’ 


Brothers. - §2 cach) To call these somewhat hollow and 
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bombastic eieaae elk Wa: aay sei" 3t 4S mention, 
them with Kingsley's Hypatia (New York : GP. Put- 
nam's Sons) or Ebers's Uarda (Néw York : A. L. Bart), 
bis? = te absurd,—or even with Ware's Aurelian or 
Zenobia (Boston : Estes & Lauriat); but their reverent 
tone and sense’ of picturesqueness will probably give 
them a rank, twenty-five years hence, as high as that of 
Wallace's already fading Ben-Hur (Harper & Brothers). 
Such books, in parish or private libraries, are distinctly 
useful in stimulating the imagination of those who wish 
to view the events of the sacred story from a new stand- 
point. The b g of this new edition is attractive ; 
for the illustrations not mich can be said. 

The sentimental excesses of style which M/r. William 
Winter used to show, both in prose and in verse, have 
been chastened by advancing years until they are now 
chiefly transmuted into a vein of tender sentiment that 
gives a charm to his justly popular sketches of travel. 
His well-known series of English ‘¢ssays—topographical, 
biographical, reminiscential, dramatic — entitled Gray 
Days and Gold, reappears this year (New York: The 
“Macmillan Co. $2.50) with the accompaniment of the 
most pleasing set of pen-sketches and photogravures of 

- British landscape which one can recall ; for they surpass, 
on the whole, those gathered, a féw years ago, for a 
similar reissue of Hawthorne s Our Old Home (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co). 

‘It would be hard to find a set of volumes more accept- 
able to the book-lover or the intelligent reader than the 
Temple Shakespeare, now complete iff forty volumes 
(New York ; The Macmillan Co. 45 cents eath, or $20 
asset, incase). Each play is given in a separate volume, 
the poems occupying three. The well-known line-num- 
bered Globé text is beautifully printed in black and red, 
the glossaries are repeated in the several voltimes, the 
notes and introductions are just long enough for utility, 
but are not proliy or intrusive, and the illustrations are 
portraits and real scenes connected with the dramatist’ s 
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oy Mr. ‘George Wharton Edwards, though he has striven 
ee to illustrate not a few books, ‘and ‘has even essayed’ suc- 


ay 


cess as a writer, is primarily’ “A decorator, and therefore’ 
he ‘has ” done frankly and wisely in usizig ‘the phrase, 
«with an accompaniment of decorative drawings ’’ as 
» thé subtitle of his new Book of Old English Ballads 
id (The Macmillan Co. $2). ‘The drawings are in truth 
both decorative and pleasing, and with their unobtrusive 
* accompaniment one can reread such old favorites as 
* . Chevy Chace, Annan Water, Barbara Allen's Cruelty, 
Bice ts Helen of Kirkconnell, The Twa Corbies, Sir Patrick 
iS “Spens, or Robin Hood’s Death and Burial, and dream 
© again of the life and love and wo of miedieval England. 
Some years since the Macmillans brought out a pretty 
edition, with sympathetic pen-and-ink illustrations, of 
that perennial classic of village portrayal, Mrs. Gaskell’ s 
’ (Cranford. In agreeable enlargement of this idea there 
<* thes since appeared ; awhole ‘‘ Cranford series "’ ‘of similar 
favorites, bound in the same green and gold, and illus- 
trated in a style at once dainty and somewhat monoto- 
"_ nous,—Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, Swift's Gul- 
© > fiver, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Irving’s Rip van 
Winkle, Miss Mitford's Our Village, etc. It was fitting 
that Thackeray s fascinatingly dull Henry Esmond and 
Sheridan s Rivals and School for Scandal (in one vol- 
ume) should this year be added to the honorablé com- 
/ pany (The Macmillan Co. $2 each). | 
Browning's poem of Saul is considered, by the best 
critics, to be one of the half-dozen chief -spiritual poems 
‘of our time, and naturally it attracts the attention of the 
aa - illustrator, for it is full of picturesque suggestions. Mr. 
i. Frank O. Small, who presents a series of illustrations 
1 therefor, would probably be the last man in America to 
‘dlaim that his drawings are. really worthy of the master- 
s piece they accompany ; ut only one of them (page 43) 
is discreditable, and all are seriously attempted. The 
- iBOok, in view of its contents and its reticently’artistic 
~~ Dinding, is the least expensive of the holiday volumes 
. ;here chronicled (New York : Thomes ."Crowell & Co. 
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© ik Weliday season without a new illustrated edition of 
a _ Sintram or Undine would be a rarity. This year the 
Soe ‘two are presented in the same green-and-gold covers, 
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we are accustomed to get, each season, oné well-chosen 
work of travel and description, printed from large and 
solid type, bound in a pleasant way, and fully illustrated 
by photogravures.. This year’s proffer of this sort is 
especially appropriate, in view of the feverish interest 
in the perennial Turkish problem. It is Dy Amicis’s 
Constantinople (2 vols. $5), with mumerous views and 
character pictures, well selected and brilliantly repro- 
duced. _ A.debt of obligation is due to the publishers for 
using the photogravure rather than the half-tone process; 
for the former is the more effective in reproducing such 
sharp contrasts of light and shade as appear in these 
Southern scenes. 

From Messrs. Coates also comes an edition, similarly 
made, but in one volume, of Charies Yriarte's Venice 
($3), which is cheap only in price. The numerous pho- 
togravures are by A. W, Elson & Co. of Boston, the best 
American workmen in this Jine of art. Venice is.the 
most be-pictured and theréfore the most familiar of Euro- 
pean-cities ; but in these handsome and interesting pages 
we have views, not only of ‘the perennial St Mark's 
group, but also of some rather less familiar interiors, in- 
cluding the solemn and stately church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, and the impressive monument to Canova, — 
both pictures being well lit and well printed. 
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People's Bible History: Prepared in the t of Recent 
Investigations by some of the Foremost Thinkers in Europe 
and America. ited by the Rev, George C. Lorimer, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone, M.P. (2 vols. Quarto, illustrated, pp. 
xxiv, 1-600; 6ol-1241. ae: The sem § O. Shepard 
Co. From $4.50 to $20, according to style and finish. ) 

_ The ‘*people’’ must have risen suddenly to affluence, 
if it can afford such books as this, with its large type, 
enameled paper, broad margins, costly illustrations, and 
binding to match. The list of writers includes the 


mames of President Capen; Professors Sayce, René 


The 


5 Gregory, William C. Wilkinson, J. Agar Beet, Samuel 


Ives Curtiss, William T. Moore, and Samuel Hart; Drs. 
Edward Everett Hale, J. Monro Gibson, F. W. Farrar, 
Robert S. MacArthur, Frank M. Bristol, Martyn Sum- 
merbell, George F. Pentecost, and Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
Dr. Lorimer, formerly of ‘Chicago, now of Boston, is 
the editor. The attitude of the book is conservative, 
Professor Sayce representing its farthest advance toward 
the newer critical views. The different portions of the 
work vary in literary quality and scholarship, some of 
the writers displaying wordiness. ‘The illustrations are 
generally transcripts of paintings of high reputation. 
Better are the authentic reproductions of ancient monu- 
ments, and best of all the facsimiles. As is too frequent 
in American books, the map-making is much telow 
the general workmanship. 
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Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land: Flowers Gathered .and 
Pressed in goog » Beg att B. Greene. Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Sm T, geen nay my no pagi- 
nation, Lowell, Mass.: Rev. H. B. Greene. 50 cents and 
75 cents, according to size and style. ) 


No artist's brush could give such a sense of reality to 
the many scriptural allusions to flowers as these delicate 
blossoms themselves convey. Gathered among the ruins of 
Palestine, and pressed, they are preserved by Mr. Greene 
in permanent form. Each specimen is placed upon a 
background of soft, creamy paper, which brings out the 
lifelike tints of flower and foliage to the best advantage. 
Upon the opposite pages are explanatory notes of the 
locality of each one, and other data) A green andvgold 
binding fittingly completes a dainty book, emblematic of 
the season's offerings. It is in two sizes, the smaller 
containing twelve flowers, the larger sixteen. 


CHD 
Literary Notes and News 
What is claimed to be the first 


Christmas MeClure’s ... horitftive and adequate biography 


of General Grant is begun in the Christmas number of 
McClure’s Magazine. In this work, under the title of 
** A New Life of Grant,’’ Hamlin Garland has been aided 
by unpublished letters and records, and by stories of the 
boy Grant from his old-time playmates and neighbors. 
Hundreds of portraits and illustrations are promised 
before the end of the series. Another feature of the 
Current number of this enterprising periodical, and of 
special interest to Bible students, is the illustrated article 
on ‘‘ Bethlehem"’ by the editor, S.S. MéClure. A map 
and ‘fifteen pictures, many of them drawn -from photo- 
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graphs taken for this article, begin a series of ‘* Pictures 

of Palestifie,’’ to be continued through several months. 
.. 





It has been felt for a long while that 
a weak point in a strong and influen- 
tial organization has been the lack of an able weekly to 
represént ‘the Young Men's Christian Association. Re. *~ 
cently a twenty-page ‘publication called Men, succeeding © 
the Young Men's Era, was started in Chicago. The size is 
a small quarto, well printed and illustrated on fine paper, 
A standing notice claims that ‘‘ Men will represent a vigor- 
ous, Christian manhood, and will aim to be a fair exponent | 
of its terse title in mind, muscle, and morals.’’ The _ 
issue for December 5 is a ‘‘ clean sport number,’ and 
able articles by prominent men are printed to promote this 
cause:'’''Itis pwhlished by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago, at-$t.50 a year. ‘ ne 


Men and Clean Sport 
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«« What Language Did Christ Speak ?”’ Me 

—a question ‘which has been a’ fruit- 
ful theme for discussion for Seattle 

—is the title of an article in the Christmas Century a 
Magazine.» Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, who gave the : 
American. public, through The Sunday School Times 
(April 22, 1893), the first information about her great _ 
discovery on Mt. Sinai of the Syriac Gospels, is the author 
of this article. Editor William Hayes Ward of The ~ 
Indépendent writes a short introduction, which will be of 
interest to Bible students. Mrs. Lewis holds that our 
Lord’s language was Aramaic, the position urged by the 
late Franz Delitzsch in an article printed in The Sums 
day School Times eight years ago. More than half of 
the nearly three hundred pages in this December number _ 
of The Century are filled with the work of well-known | 
writers, not the least of which is the second instalment of 
General Horace Porter's ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant,"’ 
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Good Things in The 
, Century. 


Up to a certain point there is a par 
allel between the work of Mrs. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson and that of Ruth 
McEnery Stuart." Both are effective in the +mono 
story, in dialect, and in the humorous-pathetic. But 
the, paralle] soon-ceases. Both writers appear in Decem- 
ber Harper’s Magazine, and will be warmly welcomed, 
especially the former, since she too seldom appears. © In 
the story of ‘‘ Clavis,’’-Mrs. Slosson fairly outdoes her-, 
self in delicacy and subtlety. With perfect balance 
arid apparent’ ease she seems to cross and recross the 
guif that divides the finite from the infinite, the material: 
from the’spiritual The reader is conscious of touching” 
the profoundest of truths with the finger-tips without evér 
quite fully grasping it. - It would be unfair even to hint: 
at the trend of the story. it is enigmatical, but not, a 
more so .than nature ; problematical, but not more | so, 
than truth. It is great in suggestive power, and in de. 
scribing’ the indescribable. The magazine contains 
other excellent articles, as usual,—notably Howellsis) 
revelations out of his intimacy with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and stories by Howard Pyle, Octave Thanet, and 
others, together with the continuation of Du Maurier’ ¢” 
last novel. 


Harper's 
for December 
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Hundreds of those who attended the- 
International Sunday-school Conven- 
Convention Report sion at Boston, and thousands of others > 
who could not do so, will be glad to know that the:report 
of the proceedings can now be had. Eighty-four speakers 
are reported, and their addresses occupy nearly all of the 
four hundred solidly printed pages. ¥ « Moody's ad- 
dresses on “‘ Prayer,"’ ‘‘ The Holy Spirit," and “How 5 
to Study the Bible,’ Dr. Burrell’s address on Begs a. 
Bible and the Lesson Committee,’’ and the speeches of | 
such workers as the Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. Schauff 
ler; ‘B. F. Jacobs, William Reynolds, and a host of other 5 
well-known workers, will be found interesting reading. ~ —~ 
The primary workers also will find full reports of their ~ 
session. A list of all the former-conventions, the com-— — 
mittees and officers of the Boston convention, names of — 
members of the International executive and lesson 
committees, an indexed program, a historical sketch of 
the lesson movement, the details of the convention, 
including the speeches and reports of the - present con- 
dition of the work in the various states, territories, and 
provinces, and closing with a full list of delegates, make’ 


International 
Sunday-School 
















will secure a copy of the report in paper, 
or one in cloth can be had for seventy- 
five cents. 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 

used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
one inch each issue for a year. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, 
conflict with the 

make-up of the advertising p 
never 
than three inches space, : 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


tiser contracts fora 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
. the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


vate will be charged. All advertisements are 


subject toa 
display. 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Says: * 
Steady use. of this preparation, in cases of 
chronic wakefulness.’’ 


Service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. 


812 (12) 


up a library of information for Sunday: | 


‘school workers. Thirty-five cents sent to | 


W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, | 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 


Positions may be 


rovided such positions do not 
blishers' idea of the general 
es. Positions are 
waranteed to any advertisement of less 
An advertiser contract- 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
sition on the last page. For 


¢ positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
ance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 


roval as to character, wording, and 
dvertisers are Sree to examine the 
For Terms of Sub- 


For Wakefulness. Use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass,, 
have seen great benefit from the 


“« Brown’s Bronchial Troches ”’ are of great 


Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 





































with clear, 
show you the 


to be palmed off on you by the statement : “‘ They are 
as good as the Oxford.” 


Henry Frowns, 9: and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Monuments Deciphered ! 
18 New Copyright Editions. 


ENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


All Bible students and teachers should 
examine the new editions of the famous 
“ Oxford” Teachers’ Bible. 










No other Bible 
contains these 


New Helps and 
Tilustrations 










New Helps 
MAPS 


and 














Ask for the 
GENUINE OXFORD = 124 Pull 
and Wie other f Page Plates | 


If you want a handy, large-type Teachers’ Bible, 
readable print, ask your bookseller to 
new 


**OXFORD "’ EDITIONS 
Don't allow inferior Bibles; or reprints of old editions, 


At prices from 


$1.50 to $20 Send for catalog: 


a 
Oxford University Press 


American Branch 


















Peloubet’s 


“Select 
Notes” 


ter 1897. 


“The World’s Best Commentary on 
the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons.” — Sunday School Times. 



















oS Saber than at any other ns } 
you. saving. xf 
plication. L.S. Wells’ Newspaper cy. Danser, 0. i 




























The Burglar 
Who Moved Paradise 


By HERBERT D. WARD 


A newly-married couple's strange and 
Sunny experiences: they begin at the 
supreme moment of the proposal: 
in the midst of the wedding: 
om the honeymoon and in their 
search forahome. Beautifully 
illustrated, this new novel 
begins in the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


One Dojflar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Westminster 
Sabbath-School Helps 


Samples free 


The Westminster Teacher.—Monthly. 

The Westminster Question Book.—Yearly. 12 cents; by mail, 15 cents, 
12 cents a year. 

The Westminster Intermediate Quarterly for younger scholars. School 
scriptions, 12 cents a year. 

The Westminster Junior Quarterly for the youngest scholars. 

“ tions, 12 cents a year. 

The Westminster Lesson Leaf.—School subscriptions, 5 cents a year. 

The Westminster Junior Lessons.—School subscriptions, § cents a year. 


12 cents a year. 


tendent’s Assistant.—A series of charts, 43 feet, for the use of the su 
tendent in illustrating the lesson. A separate sheet for every Sabbath. 
$3.00 a year; or, 75 cents a quarter. 

The 

Four Weekly Illustrated Papers 

Forward.—aA high-grade illustrated wees/y paper for the older scholars. 
subscriptions, 50 cents a year. 

The Sabbath-School Visitor.— Weekly. 

ortnightly, 16 cents; and monthly, 8 cents a year. 

The Morn 
8 cents; and mon¢hly, 4 cents a year. 

The Sunbeam.—A weckly paper for the little people. 
cents a year. 


Send for a sample set to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Pr a She Wee" ~=—s«an3.3.4. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 






for 1897 


Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
School subscriptions, 50 cents a year. 


The Westminster Senior Quarterly for advanced scholars. School subscriptions, 
School subscrip- 


The Westminster Lesson Card for the youngest scholars. School subscriptions, 
The Westminster Question Leaf.—.A separate leaf for each Sabbath, with questions 


on the lessons, to be answered in writing. School subscriptions, 20 cents a year. 
The Westminster Sabbath-School Blackboard with a supplement The Superin- 


estminster German Leaf.— Monthly. School subscriptiohs, § cents a year. 
School 
School subscriptions ; 30 cents a year; 
Star.— Weekly. School subscriptions: 15 cents a year; fortnightly, 
School subscriptions, 20 


All these helps and papers are furnished at the same rate monthly or quarterly, 


sub- 


rin- 
ice: 


Pa. 
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Pocket Edition of the 
| International Lessons 


At odd moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is worth 


something to a busy teacher to have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 


Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine cloth, containing 
all the lessons of the International series for 1897 in both Common and Revised Ver- 
sions, the golden ‘texts, and fifty-two blank pages for notes. Five or more copies, 


twenty cents each. 
Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with gold edges. 
or more copies, forty cents each. . 


The beok is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), printed on thin, tough 


paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made throughout for every-day use. 
For sale by dealers, or sent direct, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Besten will och ter 
Publishers and Importers a 80, cents postpaid 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, oe ee | 
Testaments, etc. Oo nets pack oe ol oe en ee} 
Send Yor descriptive list to weitc oes favorite paper, | FR 5 —-> 
33 East 17th Street, New York | *’Samuri WARD cos 
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) ties at the unprecedented price of 50 cents ‘ 


; NEW SERIALS. 


> By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. This is one of 


) By HELENA H. THomas. A 
In Spite Of .. ofory that will not § 


{ 

5 

; Rocky Mountain slopes.. ( 
N 


» DISTINCTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


‘ stories, etc., D uae by personal experience 
on. 


and observa PRP ‘ 
» ¥.P.S.C.E., in His Name, ®ve ‘ 

Epworth VGA, tome” 
‘ B. Y. P. U. Boys’ Brigade, Christian 
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Young - People’s 
we Weekly «= 


EACH ISSUE A CEM. 


——- @ ————- 
WE GROW .. Because we meet the needs 
. of the times. 


But over and above all, our real strength ) 
in the great 
WORLD-WIDE ARMY OF WRITERS 
ung, rally to our standard, 
h is .“ Youth Needs the 
In every state of the Union, in cities ‘ 
— beyond the seas, are writers studying 


~ 


-girl life; study also more advanced 
get people's life ‘antl tne in co halls, ¢ 
coun! church and 


LY 
from week to w attracts, holds, 
stimulates, and uplifts the heart of the young, 
and thus become, in hand-to-hand, heart-to- 
heart work, the 

MOTHER’S AND MINISTER’S ASSISTANTS. 


writers bring to Youne 
week that 


» up-to- 

pages of any issue of YouNG PEOPLE's 
WEEKLY, and note where it stands. It con- j 

tains times the amount of the usual 


large . ( 
le's weeklies costing three times 
et it is given to schools and socie- 
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as much. 


a@ year. 


With January begins the story 


q 
( 
The Awakening of Koharth Sloane.. ( 
( 
the most helpful stories ever published. Fol- ‘ 
lowing this, , 
A story of Mexican life. By 
Chonita . . ANNIE MARIA BARNES, a Aate 
resident of Mexico. q 
By Ecrerton. R. 
Canadian Sketches... 2, or" Piece ( 
Sketches are gleanings f heart experiences ( 
An Ind 


Kitty.Ka-Tat .. ELiza Fe . Ba 4 -, 


one of the strongest writers of the Pacific Q 
Coast. 


only hel 
the boy-reader, but make him grow Sodwank , 
( 


-~- - 


SHORT STORIES .. tttustrated.  % 
Why the Minister Did not Resign.. 2 


By that inimitable story-writer, CHARLES M. 
SHELDON. Q 
Biossom’s House - hunting « . BY PMA ¢ 
A story for the younger readers. 


Granny's Box of. Alabaster oo BE ABEAS«® 


SPECIAL SERIES. . Illustrated. | 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
Kindergartens ** WORTH. Written espe- 
cially for young Kindergarten teachers and 
Primary Sunday-school teachers. 
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By J. L. HARBOUR. 
Colonial Homes eee ese sketches have 


been prepared with an earnest desire to 
place ers in closer touch with controlling 
minds of earlier days. 4 


( 
Midst Coverts Green. . 2, S"AS2**.S. 
minister-editor-ornithologist. 


Rocky Mountain Wild Flowers . . ny } 


ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS, & roamer over ¢ 
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Children of Other Lands. . <a by | 


abroad, and containing letters, incidents, 


a a 


q 
{ 
wor«ers, ( 
well known in each society. 

---+ : 


OUR COLORED NUMBERS 


Have received the highest praise from compe--‘ 
tent authorities. We have in this introduced 4 
hing which has never before been 
——_ and it is our intention to make- ( 
featu and 


iegree possible. ictures cause 
great delight when brought into a coming] 
school room. 


Growing in Favor. .3°.°.%% § 


WEEKLY is acknowledged to be the most | 

carefu: re for. rary dee 
mes. Turn your 

from the left-hand 


rw 


whats taneed ay ‘Growing in fan rot “Youle ( 
w t is growing lavor. : 
people know when they are pleased. 
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INTRODUCTION PRICES. , 


) 

». Special prices will be made te schools that 4 
) mat weed Pur papete, sad mney Sie 
) try them for 1897. Send for introduction prices. 4 


It will be noticed { 
» Unequaied in Price... i),5: while the ¢ 
has been made toward provid- 





] per year. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. , 


Vol. 38, No. so | 
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SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Franklin St., Boston. 4 eegeren 
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Injury through Punishment 
[Edgar James Swift, in Education.) 


HOMAS HUXLEY once said that chil- 
dren are not born stupid but are 

. made stupid in the schools, and it is 
quite as true that children are not born 
deceitful but are made deceitful by their 


train 

Posehn is the only method known 
to most parents of preventing the repeti- 
tion .of undesirable acts. This at once 
makes a separation between parents and 
children, and prevents that close confi- 
dence which is essential to education. A 
child feels doubt concerning his mother’s 

and if she disapproves a scold- 
ing or punishment will follow. This is 
the of secretiveness, of retire- 
ment within himself, and soon he has lost 
that frankness which naturally 
belongs to childhood. 

Children are easily influenced »y the 
idea that presents itself at the moment. 
One cause of its power, is the absence of 
that knowledge which would have occa- 
sioned other ideas. The belief that it is 
not worth the effort to reason with children 
is pernicious._ The stream of thought 
that flows through a child's mind differs 
in intensity, depth, and breadth from that 
of an adult, but it does not differ in kind. 

Intensity depends largely on depth and 

, and it is in our power to increase 

both and so to strengthen the intensity. 
Different ideas then appear, and contend 
for recognition. The one which finally 
conquers and impels to action prevails be- 
cause of the education the child has re- 
ceived. 1 use education here in its broad- 
est sense, including heredity, social 
education, and what is ordinarily under- 
‘stood by education in its limited meaning. 
‘Heredity, so far as the child is concerned, 
4s passed and its effect is irremediable. 
Social: education, that of environment, 
“ean be met and to acertain extent directed 
an parents. The line of action which a 
will choose under given conditions 

is, then, largely controllable by those who 
feel most solicitous for his growth and de- 

It is not educational to check Action by 
fear. If the only deterrent is the idea of 
punishment that appears in the mind sim- 

with the idea of an ble 
“act, the education of the child has hope- 
lessly failed. He will usually commit the 
act and take his chances of successful 
concealment. The injury to his forming 
character in this case is twofold. He has 
done something which he feels he should 
not have done, and he has determined, 
aps, but none the less truly, 
it from his parents’ knowledge. 
This is the beginning of lying. More 
than this, observations in criminology 
show that prospective punishment does 
not bring before the mind a sufficiently 
_— idea to prevent a forbidden action. 
idea of the possibility of keeping the 
act secret is always in the mind simulta- 
neously with the idea of punishment, and 
the former is usually sufficiently vivid tov 
‘Over-rule, in connection with the pleasure 
anticipated either in committing the act 


It is decidedly de- 
In such a case a child does 


_ Rest. between ideas, one of which offers 
: _ Samediate pleasure and the possibility of 
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t pain, while the other urges pres- 
restraint because of ent 


It is simply the pleasurable idea 

one side and cowardly fear on the 

: Even the foregoing of the act does 
_ pot aid the character. It only ee, 


_ hesitation and cowardice. 
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for 1897. 


Its size is 10 b 


sisisisisisisisisisisisisisis| 
Lillian Nordica 


The Youths 


Madame Nordica’s article, following those by 
Nilsson, Albani and Emma Juch, gives very practical advice on 
choice of teacher, diet, practice, etc., its object being 

- 


Dow to Crain the Voice. 


The girl who wants to “be somebody” has been specially 
considered in the choice of Companion contributions for 1897. 
There will be many articles of the helpful type of those entitled 
“ Nursing as a Career” and “ Flower-Growing for Profit.” 


Oue of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


Tt is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 
24 inches. The subjects are del 
Calendar is pub ished exclusively by 
be sold in Art Stores for less than One Dollar. 


Subscription Price of The Companion $1.75 a Year. 
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htfully attractive. This 


HE YOUTH’s COMPANION and — not 





{2-Color 
Calendar 

















“American Messenger 


Se Se Att tod tae 


_ articles and fascinating ong the con- 
Rev. Dr. Cayiey Mos. flies Me isis Wright 
Mrs. E. P. Aan, Mrs. {oie a an 
many other able wri 

Monthly, 16 to 20 volt pages and cover. 
MONTHS 
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THE WESTMINSTER | 
TEACHER 


AHELP FOR TEACHERS 
AND BIBLE CLASSES 








Presbyterian Buard of poe eae 
and Sabbath-School Work 
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The Westminster Teacher 


A Help for Teachers and Bible Classes 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of “ Practical Religion,”’ etc 


One copy a year, 60 cents. School subscriptions, to one 
address, g0 cents. 


Octavo, 44 to 52 pages, monthly. 
Superintendents and Teachers will find 
The Westminster Teacher 


a very valuable help in the preparation of 
the lesson. For 1897 it will contain a new 
department—‘‘ Notes on Primary Work."’ 
The object will be to give to our primary 
teachers the best things we can provide for 
them. Mr. Israel P. Black will gather the 
articles and paragraphs for these pages. It 
is used by teachers of all denominations, 
and receives special commendations from 
all sources for the practical character of its 
notes. : 
A subscriber says: ‘* The Westminster 
Teacher is used here, and 1 wish to testify 
to its great helpfulness to me, not only the 
notes on the lessons, but the editorials espe- 
cially, are helpful to me in my inner Jife."’ 
Let us send you a free sample copy 


JOHN H,. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The most 


ular song-books ever 
1,000,000 Sample 


Sample mailed for 50 cents. 


Song and Study 


Sample mailed for 25 cents. 


Life Time Hymns 


A sep Soe which Set chs? = ox ge 


Clock, 285 - Palmer, C 


pages. bomnoi je — 
Tomcat not ce peceid) 


A saccessful S. S. singing-book._ 


‘Carmina for the 
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Finest of the Wheat, No. 1 
Finest of the Wheat, No. 2 


published. Over 
S/ cites, 35 cone, postpaid. 


Finest of the Wheat, Nos. 1 and 2 Combined 


“For God’s 
Little Ones.”’ 


pane ye ont sm R. Fame ny 
copies 


$5 cents. soo 


R. R. McCabe and 4 Com Publishers, Chicago 


Benn legtinn xo 
* HGR’ to dak. — yma, oop Lunes. gt Pages 


and edited with 
rich, = . os with 
~—Rev. E. 


jeoting Sunday -echoots. 
Barnes & on. the) Hiwh AY Ave. N.Y. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


song by Rey. Ronert Lowry. g cents. 


carols by fa 


pages admirable selections. 4 cents. 


Doanr’s recent 


A very 
H. P. 
traction. 6 cents. 
Send 30 cents fer a 
py of the new book 
By wxevy, McGranwanan, and Stessins. 


BIGLOW & 


Livinc HyMNS 


of representative Sunday-schools in 


John 
school. Price : $4.80 per doz. ; 
mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; 


Purta., Pa., J. J. HOOD .... 


s0a4 Arch St. 





¥ HICAGO, 


HAIL THE KING !—A new service of Scripture and 

beatae d ay oa mo Mag No. 27.—Seven new, bright 
orite composers. 4 cents. 

RECITATIONS: FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, No. 7. 


THE CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS.—Dr. W. H.. 
Christmas Cantata. 30 cents. 
capers CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOICES.— 
service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 
arm. Kindergarten features a special at- 


Sacred Songs, No. 1 


THE MAIN CO. 
ats Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York. 


The hymn-book in use by the es number 
America. 
For young people’s societies this book is excel- 
lent, —every page is somebody’s favorite hymn. 

Compiled by Hon. John Wanamaker and 
R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 

sample copy, 
for cornet, $1. 


St. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE publishers of Youne PEOPLES 

WEEKLY hereby offer to mail a copy of 

the paper free for three months to any 

Sunday-sehool Superintendent who will send 
us his address. 

Send us your name at once on a postal card, 

mentioning the Sunday-schoo] that you are 


be acquainted with it. Address: 


Davip C. Cook PusLisHine Co., 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 








The Cradle Box holds %® of candy. Neat and pretty. 
Folds flat. Price, $2.25 per 100; sample mailed for 6c. 
Send for catalog of holiday books and boxes. 


Goodenough & W ogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS 
BRICKS eof. 


cans Ghia woe ta 
Bricks. Gur Own Invention. 











red. 
Lan ‘Sample Free. 


Ueecris leocsters. Cay fof 


CHRISTMAS CON ERCISES, #2... o. a 
GOOD NEWS * By Bertani. Winslow ee 


three ee} exercises a on receipt gy ten cemts. 
A. Wipe & Co., , Boston. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 12, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter." 








/ 
Terms of Subscription 


Sy Sunday School Times is published nn 
the following rat ~ ad ase al old or new subscri 
rates 


Gee Seer  $).. Sa eee e ne ae $x.50 
Vise ye years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


grt podetobay Missionaries, and cal Stu- 
Soars. Be -c0 8 your, oF B4-00 for five years, full payment 
Vv 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


y school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, wil 
be su —- with as masy enpinn as may be di 
early club rates: 
ys any Seber 2 copies (more than one) mailed to 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each. 
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and the nourishing elements 
of meat are similar. Bread 
made of the 


WHEAT 
is in itself sufficient to sus- 
tain life for an indefinite 
period, Why use for food 
what is nearly 
mere pulp? 
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right chimney gives more light | 
and less smell than a $100 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mis. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is sow inued by the Publuhen of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Saying Pleasant Things 
(Editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger.} 


N MOST of the advice given to us in 
regard to the words we speak the 
mgin emphasis is laid on the wisdom 

of restraint. We are rightly told to avoid 
expressions of anger or ill-nature, of aver- 
sion or contempt, of sarcasm or ridicule 
or unkind criticism, or anything needlessly 
unpleasant ; but the positive duty in re- 
gard to what we sha// say is seldom dwelt 
upon. . The virtue of silence is held so 
high that many conscientious people carry 
it-too far, and diminish the stock of social 
happiness thereby. In their desire’ to 
abstain from saying what would be injuri- 
ous or unpleasant they also abstain from 
uttering much that would have an oppo- 
site effect. The saying of pleasant things, 
which will brighten and gladden life, is 
rarely presented in the light of a duty, 
and thus, being often left to chance, it is 
frequently neglected. 

Another cause of this omission is the 
laudable dread of flattery. So many of 
the pleasant words that are uttered in the 
world are insincere and untruthful, and so 
many are made the instrument of gaining 
selfish ends, that some honorable people 
shrink from all tokens of commendation, 
lest they may sink into the habit of flat- 
tery. So afraid are they of even seem- 
ing to flatter, that they avoid saying the 
pleasant things which they really think 
and feel. They see talent and. industry, 
but refrain from commending it. They 
witness heroism, and are silent. They 
feel personally touched and grateful, but 
they do not express it. They feel pleasure 
in the society of a companion, but he 
never. knows it; or they love some one 
tenderly, yet keep him in ignorance of it, 
Now if the essence of flattery is insin- 
cerity, no one can mistake it in himself 
He knows when he is uttering truthfully 
his honest thought and feeling that, how- 
ever much pleasure or commendation he 
may -give by it, he is not using flattery. 
And as to being thought to do so, thatisa 
small and transient matter that eventually 
rights itself, and. to which little weight 
need be given. 

Still another reason sometimes adduced 
for this kind of reticence is that praise is 
calculated to puff up its recipient with 
vanity. Vanity is a disagreeable trait, 
and we do not wish to foster it. But life 
itself. is continually bursting this bubble, 
and the derision which it encounters goes 
far towards dispelling it Yet honest and 
discriminating praise never really, makes 
any one vain. - It encourages fresh efforts ; 
it gives new vitality and vigor ; it is a 
pleasurable stimulant, not an intoxicating 
drug. There is far too. little of it in the 
world for the world’s good. Arthur Helps 
says truly: ‘‘It takes away much of the 
favor of life to live amongst those with 
whom one has not anything like one’ s fair 
value. It may not be mortified vanity, 
but unsatisfied sympathy, which causes 
ythis discomfort. . . . See how happy a 
po is in any office or service Who is ac- 
knowledged to do something well. - How 
comfortable he is with his superiors ! -He 
has his place. _ It is not exactly a satisfac- 
tion of his vanity, but an acknowledgment 
of his useful existence, that contents him.’’ 

Praise, however, is not the only agree- 
able thing that is unfortunately denied 
utterance. Pleasant thoughts and feelings 
of every kind that come to us are far too 
often buried in the oblivion of silence 
The seed which, if planted in the hearts and 
lives of these around us, would bring forth 
rich harvests. of happiness, is_ carelessly 
thrown away. Such impressions should 
be regarded as a kind of trust for all those 
who can participate in them. If we have 
any bright thought, any hopeful outlook, 
any joyful experience, any loving emotion, 
let us hasten to share and diffuse it If 
any ray of sunshine has penetrated our 
hearts or lives, let us gladly shed it on the 
pathway of others. Every one now ad- 
mits that the possession of wealth demands 
a generous use of it. Yet wealth Can only 
open up opportunities for happiness ; if 








we have the happiness itself, should we 
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_ to break. 


of the vitality which its liberal utterance 
would afford. 
This is not something witich we may do 
or leave undone, as we please. It isa 
of the debt which we all owe to one 
another. “Enierson says truly, ‘‘ We have 
a great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken."’ But why should this be? What 
sufficient reason can we have for restrain- 
ing the flow of kindness from the heart to 
the lips, and from the hips to the heart, 
of another? ‘The heap of human happi- 
bess is not so great that we can fail to add 
to it our quota with impunity. We know 
that justice cannot be complete without 
epee nor cam we be just to our 
-men while we withhold from them 
the sincere thoughts of our minds and 
of our hearts, which, if uttered, 
would add to their happiness. There are, 
it is true, abundance of thoughts and words 
which it is selfish to utter ; but there is 
also a silence which it is selfish to keep, 
and which thoughtful kindness will hasten 
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75c. per Quarter.- 
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Pictures, flustrating the International Lessons. hh sheet 2% 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands 


Its Progress and Results 


BY 
Prefessor Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
. Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 

Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D.,D.D. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 

A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


NEVER before has there-been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a 

book in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled 
specialist, could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, 
with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. In this book those who have 
been most actively connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting and often vivid accounts of their re- 
searches, the results of which are among the most wonderful and important 
ever attained. The name.of the Editor of the book stamps it as‘in the high- 
est degree authoritative. For the most part, the chapters have been printed in 
The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent form give 
the collected’ articles. as fieré presented a fresh and ‘lasting value. This is a 
book which every lover of the Bible ought to own. 


With an Introduction by Dr. ripraene, and with maps ahd i 


iMustrations.. x2mo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Price, $1.50 
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is the only complete and 
perfect Dentifrice, of 
world-wide reputation, 
for it. presents both 
liquid and powder in 
one. package. 


4% Dentists of distinction have recommended 
SOZODONT; all leading druggists sell it. A 
sample, with sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, 
for three cents. Address P. 0. Box 247, N. Y. 
City. H you cannot obtain SOZODONT of your 
druggist, send to above address Seventy-Five - 
Cents for a tull-size package (compiete), prepai@ 

by mail or express; or SOZODONT and 4-02. 
cake of Sezoderma Soap for $:.00. BALL & . 
RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. Londo: aa 
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in point of price, 
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Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


Ladies’ Collarettes of French Seal, Fine Tricot Cloth Smoking Jackets, 
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